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OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 

EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is OPEN 

in the Day, from Eight till Seven, —— — One Shilling ; 

—— Shilling. In the Evening, fro ay? Seven 
till Half-past Ten, Admission Sixpence ; Catalogue Sixpence. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


DRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The next ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be 
held at NOTTINGHAM on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22, and 
the followi days, or the Presidency of W. R. GROVE, 
Esq., Q.C., F.B.S., 

Notices of ay proposed to be Read should be sent to the 
Assistant General Secre before August 1. 

Information concerning the loval arrangements may be ob- 
tained from the Local Secretaries at Nottin ge oan (Dr. Robert- 
son, E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.S., Rev. J. F. M‘Callan). 

General Secretary—Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S., 42 Rut- 
land Gate, London. 
Assistant General Secretary—George Griffith, Esq.,5 Park 








Villas, Oxford. 
ons —æSæS— — . Sk  actcaaes Esq., F.R.S., 50 
RCHASOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The ANNUAL CONGRESS will be held in LONDON from 
TUESDAY, JULY 17, to WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. The 
ni Meeting will be held in the Guildhall, E.C., at Noon, 


onthe Tth. 


Excursions will be made duri 
Coa. to Eton, to Waltham, to 


the Congress to Windsor 
tham, and to Hampton 


, oe 's Tickets (Members or Visitors), not transferable, 
One Guinea ; Ladies’ Tickets, transferable, Half-a-Guinea. 


plications for Tickets to be made through Members, or (in 
—— only) to the Secretary. 


THOMAS PURNELL, Secretary. 





Burlington Gardens, W. 
HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
-class Business Training, will RE -OPEN 


First 
MON DAY. JULY 23. 
Prospectuses, and Examiner's Reports on every Pupil, for- 
warded on application. Terms inclusive. Holidays short. 


JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 
Peckham, London, 8.E. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Urders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s.,and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., aud 6s. 6d. per 1,000 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE —4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED EN VELOPES—Is. per 100. 


NO — pie Plain a ng Crest, Arms, or Address ou 
nve 





best qualities of “4 or * Coloured —— 
(Relief) reduced toe per 100. lished Steel Crest 
engraved from 6s. Mon 1s, two letters, from 5s.; three 


letters, 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER—Piain, 5s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 5s. 6d. 
— PAPER, Letter Size, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 40 es, 2s. per 
doz. Universal System ditto with engraved headlines, Is. 4d. 
and 2s 9d. per doz. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Albeo Cabinets, Postage Scalee, Writing Cases, Portrait 
c., post free. 
(Estasuisnep 1841. ) 


HILLIPS & COMPANY'S TEAS ARE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


STRONG to FINE BLACK —52554 1s. 6d., 2s., 28, 6d., d., to 3s. 
4d. per Pound. 





Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s. 6d. per pound. The 
Best Black Tea the world produces 4s. 


Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Phillips 
*8 and Co. have no Agents. 


., Tea Merchants, 8 K William 8 Cit 
PHILLIPS & CO., ee treet, City 


A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 
goode cae their own 
miles of No. 8 King Wi 


PHILLIPS & CO. send al! 
Vans within City, and 
send T and Spices Pre to any Railway 
Station or Town in England, if to the value of 40s_.or 
upwards. and Co. have no connexion with any house 
n Worcester or . 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


UNRIVALLED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 
—* Braiding, and Embroidery; will do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an 
hour; in short, it Is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 


Inspection invited. 








135 REGENT STREET, LONDON 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


ENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
, begs to inform the commercial worid, scholastic in- 
and the public generally, that, by a a — 


GLE 





stitutio 
of his unrivalled —- 0 for making stee —* ns, he has in- 
troduced a new series of useful ons pe for 
eo —_ of temper, pa. f of mate and, above al 
~ Wings must ensure universal approbation * d 
— 
Each pen bears the im of his namo as a guarantee o1 


quality; they are put u boxes containing one gross each 
with label —— 2 — the fac-simile of his signature. P 

At the uest of numerous ns engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduped his — — and public pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, of t degrees of 
flexibility, ond with 3 medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold ae all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale ers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
church Biro at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church treet, London. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrices—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 2 and 21 





POULTRY, 7 CORNHILL, and CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON. 
Invested Funds. . , £3,177,106 
Fire premiums for the year 1865. . 739,332 
Life ditto os * * 250,103 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident * * 
London. 


Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are admitted. 


FIRE POLICIES falli due at MIDSUMMER must be 
renewed on or before the JULY. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 10LD BROAD oeeeer. and 16 and 17 

PALL MALL, LONDON. Established 1 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and * Fund, £1,900,000. 

Insurances due at MIDSUMMER should be renewed within 
vow therefrom (last day 9th July), or the same will become 
vo 

All policies are now chargeable at the reduced rate of duty — 
viz., 1s. 6d. per cent. 





JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
: COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Banking Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
A New South Wales, Victoria, and ‘seal upon 
current terms with the respective Colonies 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 





TEREST, without the —*9— of Life Assurance or Pre- 

lim fees.—'The REAL ERSONAL ADVANCE COM. 

—* fh *2 ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 

~ pe J instalments, security, bills "of sale, 
eposits Co Same, jensen, & be. lute reversions, 

of or — desirous of buying a house 

to we babe ny e- A amount advanced for a term of 


Forms gratis.—2, Tavistock Strost, | 


Bills discounted. 
years. Garden, W.C. 
P. J. HARVEY, Secretary. 








PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


War: 8 





PALE A 
at 36s. per dozen. 

Sats WAR D’ PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 











36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Sampces sext Fars or Cuance. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(Estastisnep Urwarps or a Cerrury), 











MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 
GHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
oe oe 

P A L E S HE RR Y, 
at 36s. per dozen. 

warns PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. ° 





R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in 
Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor 

of pathy bw that the ee story of the t 
say it had been 


deliberately untrue, and he .—_— 
* to.—See the Times, July 13, 1864. 


I\R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 


: y= t Sion, ral Russell communicated to the Col- 
i — to the effect that the 
in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 
D*- J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
—Extract from Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866.—‘* Is 
yok scores of orthodox : practitioners. course it 
us singularly pop’ did it not‘ supply a want and 
rine a pisos a 
R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE 
is the best and most certain remedy in Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
p*% J. Collis Browne’s GHLOROD DYNE 
is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentry, Diarrhoea, Colies, & 


R. J. Collis Browne's CHLORODYNE. 


—Caution.—None genuine without the words hy J. 
Collis Browne's Chlorodyne ” on the Cree 
* 


Government 
whel medical testimony. accompanies each 
man r, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, 




















B London. The immense d enables the 
Proj — reduce 2 gel it is now Sold in Bottles, 
Is. 1)d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and 

INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC. — 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 0d., and Lis. 


IELD’S PATENT SELF - FITTING 





the hard CHAMBER CAND 
Qer'toox} are now to be had of 
holesale only) at the 


WORKS, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


ELICATE and CLEAR — —— 
ITED 1D SERVICE < SOAP ‘et 
J.C. & J. FIELD, — MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or r Chandler. 


N AUCE.—LEA & PERBINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
ls prepared solely by Lea & Penzurs. 


The Public are age aör— 
and should a etn ly yg a 5 me 


imitati 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


Wrapper, 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosszr & Buacaweit; Mesars. * 
& Sox, London, &c., &.; and by Grocers and 
| aniversally, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF 
TRAVEL TALK, for the Use of FoREIGNERS 
in Enatanp. In French, German, Italian, and 
English. I6mo. 3s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all the 
Sights and Objects of Interest in the Metropolis. 
Map. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


KENT AND SUSSEX—Canterbury, Dover, 
Ramsgate, Sheerness, Rochester, Chatham, 
Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, 
—— Lewes, Arundel, &. Map. Post 
vo. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
Sun Guin, Wiha Sovucatio 
Po oA and the IsLz oF Wines - -* : 
Post 8vo. 16s, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 
BUCKS, ang Ray —— 
Eton, Reading, Aylesbury, Ux e, Wycom 
Henley, Oxford, ‘od the Thames rom Maiden- 
head and Windsor. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
nag Be ae aoe sa aioe, 
Wall, Sa Bristol, Santon, Bee \ ive. Post 

o 7s 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 
DEVON AND CORNWALL—Exeter, Ilfra- 
— — — — te ae 
mo ymou von orquay, Laun- 

P " Palm th, &c. M 
—2* * enzance ou c. Map. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 


YORKSHIRE. Map. Post 8vo. 
[Just ready. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


a AND NORTHUMBERLAND — 

Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auck- 

Ian, Stockton, eg ae Sunderland, hields, 
Borvickvon Tweed 


Morpeth, emouth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, &c Tee om 8vo. 9s. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
THE LAKES—WEsTMORELAND, CUMBERLAND, 

&e. Map. Post 8vo. 
[Just ready. 





“MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 


NORTH AND SOUTH WALES — Bangor, 


Carnarvon, Beaumaris, Snowdon, Conway, 
Menai Straits, Carm Pembroke, Tenby, 
—* the Wye, &c. Map. Two Vols. Post 





MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
IRELAND—Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 
Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, the * 
of Killarne Coast of ’ Munster, c. Maps, 
Post 8vo. 138. 





MURRAY'S HANDBOOK TO 
THE SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS OF 
ENGLAND---Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wells, Rochester, Canterb , and Chichester. 
Illustrations. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


MURRAY’ S HANDBOOK TO 
EASTERN CATHEDRALS OF 
LAND — Oxford, Peterborough, Ely, 
> : and Lincoln. Illustrations. Post 
vo. 


MURRAYIS HANDBOOK TO 
THE WESTERN CATHEDRALS 
ENGLAND — Bristol, Gloucester Hereford, 
Woreester, and Lichfield. Illustrations, Post 


—* WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, and HERE- 
FORD may be had separately. Price 2s. 6d. each. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


— 
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COMPLETION OF DEAN ALFORD’S ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 





Now ready, VOL. 2, PART IL. price 16s., 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READERS: 


CONTAINING THE AUTHORIZED VERSION, 
REFERENCES ; 


WITH A REVISED ENGLISH TEXT; MARGINAL 
AND A CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY COMMENTARY, 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
In 2 large Volumes, 8vo. 


Previously Published. 
VOL. 1, PART L—THE THREE FIRST GOSPELS, with a Map, 12s. 


VOL. 1, PART IL—ST. JOHN AND THE ACTS, 


10s. 6d. 


VOL. 2, PART I.—THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, with a Map, 16s, 





RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., Cambridge. 





AT EVERY BOOKSELLER’S, AND AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In Two Vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 





“4 BRIGHTER BOOK OF TRAVEL WE HAVE NOT SEEN FOR MANY A DAY.” — Atheneum. 





UP 


THE COUNTRY. 


By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Semi-Attached Couple,” and ‘* The Semi-Detached House.” 





RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Just published, crown 8vg, cloth, price 5s., 


HANDBOOK of SANSKRIT 


ces Descriptive of the 


MYT 

the HINDUS. Intended especial for Candidates for * 
Indian Civil Service, and —— in India. By Rev, G 
Saati, formerly Missionary at Calcutta and Benares, 


WILLA & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





ROWLAND WI1LLIAMS'S HEBREW PROPHETS, VOL. 1. 
480 pp., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 


THE PROPHETS of ISRAEL and 


JUDAH during the ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. Translated 
afresh, and illustrated for English y Row.anp 
Wixuams, D.D., Vicar of Broadchalke, formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of King’ 's College, Cambridge. 


Being the First Volume of Dr, W1111aMms’s Heprew Proruets. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 38 
London; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh 





Just published, 2 Vols., cloth 8vo, 24s., 


DR. STRAUSS’S NEW LIFE of 


—— THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLA- 


of Prospectus will be forwarded, on application, by the Pub- 
ers, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; 20 South erick Street, Edinburgh. 


SYDOW’S PHYSICAL MAPS, 10s. each. 
SYDOW’S WALL MAPS of 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOL ROOMS, repre- 

senting the perdy * ye Proportions of the Globe, drawn 

ona very large scale. An English Edition, the Originals 

with Names a Explanations, mounted on canvas, with 
0s. 


rollers, 


1. THE WCRLD. The Two Hemispheres; also the World in 
Mercator’s Projection. 10s. mounted. 


2. EUROPE. 10s. mounted. 

3. ASIA. 10s. mounted. 

4. AFRICA. 10s, mounted. 

5. AMERICA (North and South). 10s. Two Maps, mounted. 
6. AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALASIA. 10s. mounted. 


SYDOW’S HANDBOOK to the 


SERIES of LARGE PHYSICAL MAPS for SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION. Edited by J. Titearp. 8vo, Is. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, burgh. 








‘Just published, fscp. 8vo, cloth, 5s., 
VIGA GLUM’S SAGA: the Story 





of Viga Glum. Translated from the Icelandic: with Notes 
and an Introduction, by the Right Hon. Sir Epmunp Heap, 
Bart., K.C.B. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta t Garden, 
London ; and 20 Sou South th Frederick Stree —— Rainburgh. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s., 
THECLA: a Drama. By Henry 
BLISS, Esq. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20 South Frederick Strect, Rdinvargh, 
626 





In fsep. 8vo, with 15 Woodcuts, price 3s, 6d., 


TAPEWORMS (HUMAN ENTO- 


ZOA): Their Sources, Nature, and Treatment. By T. 
Srexcen | Cospotp, M.A., F.R.S., Lecturer at the Middlesex 
osp 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





CABINET EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, 
Just published, VOL. 1., price 6s., 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS contributed to the Z Review. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Macavutay. New Editio —— with 
the Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay’s of Eng- 
nd To be completed in 4 Vols., onthily, in post 8yo, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, a New and Improved Edition, in crown 8vo, with 
Views, Charts, and Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK 


of SAINT PAUL; with Dissertations on the Life and 

pte St. Luke and the ft Jord and ih FS. Th of —* 
By James Smirn, of 

Edition, with additional Proofs and 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & oon Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


THE ENGLISH and their ORIGIN: 


” a Prologue to Authentic lish History. UKE Ow 
Baris .A., of H.M, Public rd Office ; of —— Ton, 
ster- -at-Law, formerly Scholar of Brasenose College, 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





THE NEW ONE SHILLING DICTIONARY. 
430 pp., 18mo, cloth, price 1Is., 


WALKER and WEBSTER COM- 


BINED in a DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH DAN. 
GUAGE, in which the Definitions <, Webster and the 
Accentuation of Walker are united, new — 
inrogipoed. wie a vote. * —* ‘A by 
oun Loxdxurn the 8 i 

Walker and Webster's ‘Dietionay” es ms 


zum —— — — 2 hg which, avoiding alike * 
erro omissions of former a me 


fi ionary ever publish 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Just published, in 1 Vol., imperial 8vo, price 12s., 


MODERN and LIVING PAINTERS. 


A SUPPLEMENT to Ft — RY of 

PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS: being a Biographical 
tf) rs) mn A 

lish and Fo raion, br Henny Ort.ey. ving 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4 & 5 York Street, Covent Garde 
London, W.C. * Comppe » 





Price 3s. 6d., 12mo, cloth lettered, 


DR. CHARNOCK’S GUIDE to the 


pt STYRIA, CARINTHIA, and SALZKAMMER. 
London: W. J. ADAMS, 59 Fleet Street. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
The Church and the World. Essays on Ques- 
tions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Orby 
Shipley, M.A. 8vo, cloth, pp. 556, 15s. 

(Longmans. ) 

— E Church and the World” is a volume 
professing to contain essays on ques- 
tions of the day, and as all the questions are 
answered according to the views of one great 
party, the work must be regarded as an 
exposition of the views of that party. No 
body who has watched the course of events 
for the last twenty years, can deny that the 
statement made long since by moderate men 
as to the coldness of the services of the 
Chureh of England has a fair prospect of 
being received to some purpose, in spite 
of all opposition. The desire to render 
divine service more attractive is far too 
universal, even amongst Dissenters, to admit 
of a doubt as to what must be the result. 
It would require a little deeper thought to 
search into the remote cause of the advance 
of what, without reference to any party, may 
be called the “‘ liturgical movement” of the 
; it may be owing to the increase of 
wealth in the country, or, perhaps, to the 
craving for excitement, or to something to 
which we may refer hereafter. 

By the Low Church party it is looked 
upon with jealous eyes, as indicating a retro- 
grade march towards the superstitious sym- 
bolism of medizeval times ; yet many things 
are now not only tolerated by that party, but 
are actually considered to promote that de- 
cency and order without which no spiritual 
frame of mind can long be retained. ere- 
ever such questions are agitated, even when 
with far too much acrimony and imputation 
of evil, still, happily, some advantage accrues 
to those who are considered lukewarm by the 
contending parties, but who from their very 
moderation are nearer the real issue. It is, 
therefore, with a hopeful, and not a de- 
sponding mind, that many unbiassed persons 
will wait till— 

That from discussion’s lip may fall 
With life, that, working strongly, binds, 
Set in all lights by man — 

To close the interests of all. 

In noticing such a work as “* The Church 
and the World,” it will be of most service 
to those who require information about the 
book to strip away as far as possible all 
adventitious matters, and to lay bare the 
true motives which actuated the authors of 
the several essays on questions of the day 
in preparing the volume before us. As the 
pen too often in partizan warfare is accus- 
tomed to imbibe not only the ink but the 
fervour of the writer, J to splutter away 
with all manner of extraordinary evolutions— 
now sareastic, now witty, now fairly infu- 
riated with the certaminis gaudia—it will not 
be so easy on all occasions to discriminate 
between what is written soberly and thought- 
fully for the sake of the cause espoused, and 
what is written with the amiable intention 
of demolishing, come what may, the cause of 
the opponent. 

The grand question, Is the Church able 
to contend with the great wants of the 
present and coming generation? is too often 
swallowed up in the shout raised on either 
side. We are the Church—let us take the 
matter in hand, and, behold, it isdecided. As 


all the have but one solution for the 
difficulty, the remarks made about the ten- 
dency of the age towards Ritualism are not 


our scope. Ritualism is not looked on 
with such abhorrence by its opponents be- 
cause of its love of display, but because 
people have made up their minds that it is 
a step to the restoration of pre-Reformation 
doctrines, as well as symbo Could it 
be made certain that the advocates for High 
ritual would rest satisfied with rendering 
the service of the Establishment more at- 


tractive to the mass of the people, their 


robes, incense, processions, &c., would not 
be so severely impugned ; nay, the argument 
that it is to the advantage of religion to set out 
deep spiritual truths in sucha way as toimpress 
them more forcibly on the affections as well 
as on the intellect of the worshippers, would 
meet with considerable assent. ere is in 
every one of the essays a good deal of in- 
teresting, if not. of very novel reflection. 
Much that is reduced to writing has been 
on * discussion’s lip ” for some years. The 
first essay in the volume, while it states the 
true reasons why young men do not come 
forward for ordination, sets before us some 
propositions for remedying the evil. By 
throwing together from other essays in the 


a slight, summary of the whole work. Asa 
preliminary step, we quote from the preface, 
which tells us that the essays bave been 
written ‘‘ independently, yet in such a way 
as to combine substantial unity with diversity 
of detail, marking all the more plainly the 
pervading influence of a common creed.” 

Taking as our starting-point the question, 
‘* How are more candidates to be obtained 
for holy orders?” to supply the deficiency of 
educated men now acknowledged on all sides, 
we find the first essay, on ‘* University Ex- 
tension,” offered as an answer. The reason 
of the deficiency is stated in this way: 
‘There is no Christian people,” says the 
essayist, ‘* which j meee and exacts so 
much from its clergy, and accords them so 
little by way of compensation, as the English 
nation does.“ The reason given by Adam 
Smith why the clergy are so poorly paid in 
most European countries lies in the fact that 
they are almost entirely educated at the 
public charge, out of academical or ecclesias- 
tical endowments. The clergy now are not 
so educated at the public expense, though 
they are remunerated no more than formerly. 
High motives will not influence men to sur- 
render fortune, time, and independence, all 
at the same time, at least in sufficient 
numbers to make good the deficiency com- 
lained of. If a man is required to give up 
is time and opportunities for self-support, 
he has a right 4 be kept from want and 
penury. ‘“‘ There are about 24,000 cl of 
the Established Church ; 8,000 are of the 
class which can provide for them in holy 
orders. The remaining 16,000 are drawn 
from a class which is powerfully affected by 
material considerations, and which, indirectly 
or directly, influence its members to decline 
to enter on an occupation for which the 
education is so expensive and the return so 
poor.” The proposal, therefore, in the first 
essay is to reduce the expense of the acade- 
— 2* * that bey —* costs about a 
thousan s ma. t for only two or 
three hundred. = 

It appears to us that the difficulty still 
remains untouched in a great measure ; for 
educated men (it matters not whether the 
be educated at a high or a low cost) will, 
when educated, expect to be adequately 
supported. It matters not how much a man 
may have paid for his goods, if he can sell 
them at market price. What is to prevent 
such educated men, who are admitted to be 
actuated a good deal by material motives, 
from selecting occupations which will pa 
best? It strikes us that something muc 
more to the point in attracting men to take 
orders wquld be to follow out a practice 
which is already found ble by those of 
the clergy who are recipients of the income 
in the way to which we are about to refer— 
viz., to pay them out of a common purse, 
such as that now held by the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, according to the duties required 
of them. And some such change must 
ultimately arrive, if the great questions of 
the day are to be practically considered. 
The advantage to the clergy in being re- 
munerated > be stated payment commen- 
surate with number of their population, 
&c., —* of ee mulcted in every 
concel way, poor rates, way rates, 
&c., would be sufficient to attract men. The 


book dicta bearing on the same subject, we | 
may be able to give a fair, though nevessarily | 


away of tithes in general, and _ enti re- 
modelling the distribution of the church 
funds according to the amount of the work 
required of the incumbent or curate ; for all 
the working clergy should participate in the 
scheme. e are well aware of the storm 
this would raise amongst vested interests ; 
but as we began by stating that the 
naked issue was the result we aimed at, 
we do not hesitate to ventilate the pro- 
posal. In fact, the first step towards 
such an arrangement has actually been 
taken in the Ecclesiastical Commission. An 
objection made by those who prefer heer 
as they are, ‘* that men are attracted by 
great prizes in the Church,” is 
negatived by the question of the day, “ 
are men to be attracted?” Moreover, out 
of the common fund, prizes might be retained 
sufficiently lucrative to repay men of great 
attainments, besides leaving the — 
support for the dignitaries of the Church. 
| The residue should be apportioned according 
to the duties required, and in such a manner 
as to relieve men of the ne of life, 
who are expected to aid others h 
and spiritually. With regard to the Ch 
property in private hands, some arrangement > 
might be come to in purchasing the interest 
of the private patrons, or in selling them the 
tithes at a certain price, and throwing that 
price into the common stock, leaving the 
patronage as it is at present. 

The proposal in two other essays, for the re- 
vival of religious confraternities and for cleri- 
cal celibacy, seems to be merely saddling the 
willing horse and riding him to death, in so 
far, that is, as respects creasing the 











the in 
number of candidates for Holy Orders. In 
order to show how much cheaper unmarried 
clergy are than married clergy, an estimation 
of the lowest annual sum which a married 
clergyman will need affords us these items: 
house-rent, rates and taxes, 5V/. ; living for 
family of seven, 139/. ; servant’s va 
201. ; clothing husband and wife, rs 
clothing three children, 10l, ; life insurance, 
121. ; total, 2477. ‘* This calculation has 
been made for one living in London.” 
The answer to be given to the 

that the clergy should be celibates is 
simply, in the first place, ‘‘ Will you get 


perfectly voluntary, there would be a set of 
men provided less hampered by worldly con- 
siderations ; but again, such men, after thus 
iving the best years of their lives to the 
Chureh, should receive in return a certainty 
of erment which would enable them to 
settle, without which, however well the 
scheme might answer at first, like all other 
similar schemes, when the earnest minds had 
died out which originated them, and the pro- 
posal was an accomplished faet, would be- 
come open to the same difficulties which 
attend any long-established izati 
The essayist speaks of “real telling work” 
as only likely to be done by a celibate ; but 
what is real telling work? Does it only 
consist in working in a | town ? or are we 
to despise the work which, in a less sh 
way, is being done in smaller places ? e 
confess that to us it savours a little too much 
of the late pro for reform in numerous 


ways, whic 


united, which collectively make up the total 
after 











proposition, of course, involves a sweeping 
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is desirons to supplement it with religious 
confraternities. He would establish houses, 
from which ‘‘self-denying trained mission- 
aries ” — issue forth ge 2* ne 
religious life in parishes, and to fill a void in 
the mechanism of the Church ; they are to 
consist of men not wise in this ‘‘ world’s 
wisdom,” and who are to be used as book- 
hawkers, catechists, Scripture-readers, &c., 
and amongst other purposes to be employed 
in public discussions. The real battle, we 
are told, will be between the ‘‘ Catholic party 
and the Freethinkers ;” little support can be 
expected from the Low Churchmen: they are 
desultory skirmishers, and their place will 
—— be like David's warriors ‘‘ to tarry 
y the stuff.” From this last witticism, 
we should imagine that the writer contem- 
= a secession from the stuff of the 
urch of England, but in another place 
this is magropaned as imitating a mistake 
made by the Nonconformists of a past age. 
We must beg leave to dissent from the state- 
ment that the success of the Methodist body 
must be attributed to the employment of 
labouring men, because they are ‘‘ standing 
witnesses against worldliness.” We believe 
that the success of the Methodists is much 
more attributable to the travelling preachers, 
who are looked upon as ministers, and far 
superior to mere exhorters. Local preachers 
are often not much followed, and are freely 
criticized. We may add to this another 
element of Wesleyan power, due to a feeling 
much akin to that which makes Americans 
prefer a Republic under a President to any 
other form of government ; each member likes 
to have the chance of displaying his gifts 
in the pulpit, just as each American hopes 
one day to obtain the chief office in his 
country. In the same way, it is not so much 
the simplicity of the Wesleyan service which 
attracts the lower class, as the unlimited 
opportunities afforded to each worshipper of 
testifying his own profit ‘‘ under the word” by 
an audible groan or Amen. The remarks on 
extemporaneous preaching are sensible ; the 
written discourse sounds artificial, having re- 
ceived ‘such a polish in the study as to be 
unintelligible in the pulpit.” To return to 
our essayist, we are informed that there is a 
**danger looming in the Church horizon, 
likely to precipitate the formation of religious 
confraternities—i.e., the attempt to destroy 
the liberties of the Church by Privy Counvil 
decisions and by curtailing ritual.” The 
prelates are threatened with a substitution 
of the ‘‘ white feather” for the mitre, for their 
want of —** with the Catholic body. 
As a crumb of comfort to those who fear the 
Romanizing tendencies of the High ritualists 
there is this sentence : ‘‘ The most advanced 
of the Catholic party are the very last to 
whom secession in that direction would pre- 
sent any attractions.” 


We must, however, proceed to give the 
reader some insight into other essays 
offered as solutions of the questions of 
theday. ‘‘ Vows, and their Relationto Reli- 
ious Communities.” This essay develops still 

rther the proposal for the — 
of such bodies. The gist of the essay is to 

e that vows when fully taken, al- 
Rech voluntary, are ever binding on 
the conscience. ‘‘The consciousness of a 
divine i needs not the artificial 
strength of law to cast around it any 
outward stay to assure its own _per- 
manence.”’ e a endeavoured very 
briefly to point out the meani of the 
; y . The Church ragrong eli a 
*‘ missionary Church to the world by getting 


more missioners,” wed by University ex- 
tension, and partly by the revival of religious 
communities. In order to establish these 
communities and to retain the members, 
voluntary vows are to be accepted and 
solemnly sealed. These vows are to embrace 
poverty, celibacy, and. obedience. ‘‘The 
Missioners issuing from their house,” no 


longer isolated, ‘but bound er, not 


only by the highest motives, but also by the 
_" de corps of their society, are to leaven 
* and prepare them for catholic 








The essay headed ‘* The Missionary Aspect 
of Ritualism” carries on the subject from 
the point to which we have tried to 
bring it. Passing over objections to the 
system, we are informed that the real secret 
of the intense hostility to the ritual move- 
ment is its ‘‘ successful missionary agency.” 
Others have failed, the Tractarian now 
claims his turn: ritual is compared to the 
‘* object lesson,” ?* Histrionics,” ‘‘Tennyson’s 
farmer,” *‘ Gin palaces,” and ‘‘ Odd Fellows” 
—in a word, ‘‘it draws.” We cannot deny 
the attractiveness. of ritual to outsiders ; but 
the difficulty will be experienced in dealing 
with those already used to get on without 
much ritual. The object, then, of this essay 
appears to be, to show forth to the world, 
apart from all ‘‘disloyal intentions,” the 
conviction of the essayists, that the complete 
success in replying to the questions of the 
day will be found in the propositions laid 
down in the several essays contained in 
‘‘ The Church and the World.” The 
centre point on which all ritualism turns 
is by no means so much the “ millinery 
view,” as it is called, but to lay firm hold of 
a motive power which may not only attract 
the masses but convert and retain them. 
The secret of the Wesleyans in enlisting 
members is not to be sought, after all, in the 
worldly means employed. The real lever is 
the doctrine of the personal presence of the 

at Head of the Church; it is because 

esleyanism professes to draw its members 
into more intimate and immediate con- 
nexion with the Saviour; it is, in short, 
because of the familiarity it introduces 
into the mind with things beyond the per- 
ception of the senses, that it has such a 
charm for the lower classes especially. We 
see clearly enough the eagerness there is in 
scientific minds to penetrate the secrets of 
the material world; exactly analogous 
to this is the desire of religious minds 
to pierce the mysteries of the spiritual 
world. If science desires positive know- 
ledge of material truth, religious minds are 
seeking assurance of faith in spiritual 
matters. Science is content to gather its 
knowledge by a slow inductive process ; re- 
ligion wants to feel that its faith is not a 
creation of the mind, but the proof of a being 
answering to its wants. Whoever has con- 
versed much with Wesleyans will discover 
this to be true in avery short time. The 
Eucharist, then, is the centre of attraction to 
the Catholic party ; the real presence there is to 
be the magnet which shall draw men’s hearts 
and souls, It appears to us that this view of 
the question does in + measure relieve the 
party of the sneersand witticisms made against 
them as lovers of millinery. Whatever goes to 
increase the faith of the Wesleyans, such as 
outward cries and struggles, which are to 
them evidences of the operations of the 
Spirit, is, if you admit the truth of their rea- 
soning, correctly made use of; so if our faith 
can more easily through our senses appre- 
hend what is lerend our senses, we can- 
not blame those who employ means most con- 
ducive to the end in view. And here the 
subject becomes too deep for us to venture 
to touch upon it further. We would merely 
recommend a careful study of what appears 
to us to be written in a very fair spirit. We 
have only been able to put together a slight 
sketch of the views contained in ‘‘ The Church 
and the World.” There are many other essays, 
to which it will be sufficient t6 draw the 
attention of the reader. The book is one sure 
to attract notice, and will afford much interest 
to those who desire to become uainted 
with the views of different parties on the ques- 
tions of the day. ; 








SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

South Australia: Its Progress and Prosperity. 
By Anthony Forster, late Member of the 
Legislative Council at Adelaide. With a Map. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. (Sampson Low & Co) 

0* of those solid and satisfactory books, 

written by the proper person, and got 
up in the proper way by publishers who 
understand their business. a short pre- 
liminary chapter, Mr. Forster combats the 
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fallacies of Professor Goldwin Smith and 
others, who write as if our colonies had 
arrived at a much greater stage of advance- 
ment than they really have. No doubt they 
must separate some day, and no arrangement 
would be more natural than ‘‘ an Australian 
monarchy, with one of Her Majesty’s Royal 
sons [or grandsons ?| for its head ;” but at 
present ‘‘the colonists, as a whole, have no 
more thought of seceding from England than 
they have of dethroning the Mikado of 
Japan.” A slight sketch of the history of 
‘South Australia” occupies the second 
chapter, and there is another on the founda- 
tion and early difficulties of the colony. 
But— 

The romance of South Australia, when the 
colonists lived in tents, and the representative 
of the Sovereign, radiant in official costume, re- 
ceived deputations under spreading gum-trees, 
is yet to be written. It will afford a chapter of 
real events ‘‘ stranger than fiction,” which, it is 
to be hoped, the pen of a Bulwer or a Kingsley, 
or the author of ‘‘ Clara Morrison,” will one day 
work out. It is to the more substantial and 
work-a-day events of the colony that Iam de- 
sirous of calling attention, and not to the 
amusing incidents of the period when the débris 
of the first encampment littered the plains of 
Glenelg. 

Though the colony is called South Aus- 
tralia, its territory is comprised within two 
lines which run from top to bottom right 
through the length of the vast island of New 
Holland, parallel to each other, so that its 
designation would more properly be Central 
Australia. Whatever faults Colonel Light, 
the first surveyor of the country, may have 
committed in other ways, he knew well to fix 
the proper site of the capital. The experience 
of thirty years has only tended to confirm 
the sagacity of his choice :— 


Nothing can be more desirable than the situa- 
tion of Adelaide. Standing upon a slightly 
ee, © Saenger in the plain, J— upon a limestone 
foundation, it is free from all miasmatic vapours, 
whilst the access to it, in every direction is over 
perfectly level roads. The lo y range of hills 
to the east, about three miles off, isa beautiful 
feature in the landscape, and affords the citizens 
a pleasant retreat and a cooling atmosphere in 
the heats of summer. 


Mr. Forster has obviously great pleasure 
in accumulating all the evidence he can get 
together in favour of his colony. He re- 
joices to point out how easy it 1s for every 
inhabitant to enjoy all the comforts of life 
without anything like the exertion which is 
necessary in England merely to obtain a 
living :— 

A colony that, from its very commencement, 
has been self-supporting ; that with a population 
of only 150,000 souls in the twenty-eighth year 
of its existence, is capable, after supplying its 
own wants, of exporting the staple ns x oe of 
its industry to the amount of more than three 
millions sterling ; that has purchased 3,000,000 
of acres of land from the Government, and sur- 
rounded that much with fences ; that has ex- 

nded 1,500,0007. in the making of roads, 

ridges, and jetties, 750,000/. in railways, and 
300,0007. in water works ; that has built a city 
and port of great extent, and nearly a hundred 
inland townships, with innumerable churches, 
chapels, and schcol-houses ; that has 4,000,000 
sheep, 250,000 horned cattle, and 60,000 horses ; 
and that has covered the face of the country 
with farms, gardens, and vineyards—such a 
colony, I say, cannot but be in the highest state 
of prosperity. 

We doubt whether the political history of 
the Australian colonies will be so interesting 
to home politicians as Mr. Forster supposes, 
though, no doubt, there is a good deal to be 
learnt from it which might be applicable to 
the present state of things in England. The 
—— of universal suffrage and vote by 

allot are in full operation in South Australia, 
but we cannot judge from the consequences 
what their effect would be in this country. 
One result we may notice, because the same 
thing happens in America :— 

It must be admitted that the working of demo- 
cratic institutions in the colonies has the effect 
of keeping the ———— of the country out 
of the of the best-educated classes, and of 
preventing many persons from going into the 
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Legislature whose services would be most useful 
to the public. 

The chapter on *‘ The Real Property Act ” 
is far more likely to commend itself to public 
attention. Mr. Torrens may well be proud 
of the success of his measure. 

‘¢ Exploration ” is the title of the seventh 
chapter. It consists of a clear and concise 
account of the different expeditions down to 
the last under M‘Kinlay in 1861. South 
Australia promises to be the granary and 
the vineyard of Australasia. Her wheat ob- 
tained the first prize as against the world 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851, ‘‘and there 
can be little doubt that at the present time 
it would rank equally high.” 


Grapes are the staple fruit of the colony. 
They are cultivated especially for the production 
of wine, for which South Australia 1s now be- 
coming famous. It is supposed that the vin- 
tage of 1866 will produce upwards of 1,000,000 
gallons. The wines which predominate in the 
vineyards of the most extensive cultivators are 
the Riesling, the Espanoir, the Verdeilho, the 
Shiraz, the Tokay, and the Muscat. 


To descant upon the mineral wealth of 
South Australia is unnecessary. It is 
singular that the existence of gold there was 
ascertained some years before the gold dis- 
coveries either in California or Victoria, yet 
there is no available gold-field. Mr. Forster 
seems to lament over ‘‘ poor Adelaide,” yet 
it can scarcely want anything to add to its 
prosperity. ‘‘It will be one of the greatest 
mining countries on the face of the globe.” 
The voluntary system in religion is thoroughly 
carried out, with results like those in America. 
Education is both free and subsidized by the 
Government, but there is already a strong 
movement against the latter method. Some 
short chapters on the ‘‘ Aborigines,” 
‘‘ Northern Australia,” and ‘‘ Immigration,” 
conclude the book. Under the latter head 
an amusing piece of something more than 
mere female vanity crops out :— 


Several persons come out under the pretence 
of being much younger than they really are. 
Margaret Clune, on the nominal list as No. 
1,179, is entered as 36 years of age, whereas 
her real age must be between 50 and 60 years. 
Catherine Clancy is put down as 35, whereas 
. she is to all appearance between 50 and 60 years 
of age, and was on arrival in a state of complete 
idiocy. Mary Keren as 39, whereas her real age 
is to all appearance 60 years at the least. 


Mr. Forster’s book is so compact, so well- 
written, andso exhaustive, that it is almost 
beyond criticism in the ordinary sense. He 
deserves the thanks of the colony for setting 
out its advantages as he bas done. 








AMERICAN RE-CONSTRUCTION. 
The Making of the American Nation ; or, the 
Rise and Decline of Oligarchy in the Weat. 
By J. A. Partridge. Pp. 523, 16s. (Stanford.) 
a greater part of this book was written 
and much of it printed whilst the 
American struggle was still going on, so 
that notwithstanding the title-page bears 
the date of the present year, it must be con- 
sidered as a contemporary manifesto. The 
author has no reason to hide this fact. 
Success has justified the confidence with 
which he wrote some years ago. The first 
impression the eccentricities of type, as 
most sober-minded authors would call them, 
and such phrases as ‘‘ Universality and One- 
ness are written on the geography of America 
by the hand of God ”—*‘ The only question 
was, whether America would be kind enough 
to get up a pose plastique of suicide, because 
the South wished for ‘company in hanging’” 
—‘* when the thunders and lightnings of the 
North shall have destroyed cities, compared 
with which, Sodom was chaste, and Go- 
morrah clean”—or this, ‘‘ next to the 
Christian religion, of which America is the 
most influential advocate, the American 
Government and * is id bolas, 
recious possession which the world ho 
* which the future can inherit ”—produce 
is that no Cis-Atlantic pen could possibly 
have commanded them. But Mr. Partridge 


speedily undeceives us, for the Oligarchy of 








England suffers under words of reprobation 
not less_ stro than those applied to 
‘* Secesh.” «The people scent their own 
battle, and will see to it, that their country, 
their strength, their repute, their future, is 
not prostituted by figurants of state-craft, 
and filles de joie of policy, for Southern uses 
—by the same criminal and inane crew who 
assisted at the destruction of Hungary, and 
the ‘ neutralization’ of the Black Sea—who 
* and so long kept Austria in Italy, and 
ave at various times prevented the resur- 
rection of Poland.” It would be very 
unfair to suppose that there is nothing 
better than this in Mr. Partridge’s book. 
But it is certainly deformed by the 
attempt to prove too much, and too many 
things. He is, perhaps unconsciously, 
a thorough-going disciple of Buckle. The 
theory of history being one organic whole 
cannot be summed up better than thus: 
‘* Destiny itself is but the last inevitable 
step in a syllogism, of which the premises 
are in the facts and the philosophy of the 
past.” This view is particularly confirmed by 
the special history of America. The sum- 
mary is much the most valuable part of the 
volume. The author divides his subject 
into the five eras of national consolidation— 
compromise and decline —battle against 
traitors and slave-drivers—which he con- 
siders b in 1832—Secession and victory, 
and, lastly, the era of political reconstruction. 
He enters, not very fully, for he has made 
up his mind too dogmatically to think it 
necessary to produce any very elaborate argu- 
ments, into the anthropological question of 
the commixture of races and nationalities 
not only now, but amongst the first colonists 
of New England, and settles it summaril 
by dwelling upon the fact that the ‘* English 
race and principles gave unity and homo- 
geneity to the new national type.” But he 
will scarcely give satisfaction to professed 
anthropologists by adopting the vulgar de- 
signation of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ;” and his pro- 
posal that ‘‘ the continent may be called the 
Anglo-Saxon continent ” will not raise his 
scientific reputation anywhere. But his 
sketch of the steps by which the Union was 
more and more consolidated up to 1787 is 
clear, and his dates are well chosen. He 
asses lightly over the separation from Eng- 
and, on the ground that American nationality 
has never met with any serious quarrel from 
without, but that slavery and slavery alone 
has been the secret cancer which has hitherto 
infested the body politic. He rejoices to 
show how the tendency to extirpate slavery 
up till the last-mentioned date was not only 
rogressive, but even some of the Southern 
tates themselves were hostile to its perpetual 
continuance. 


But in 1783 the treaty of Great Britain 
with America stipulated for the safety of 
negroes and other property” belonging to 
American inhabitants, and in 1787 slavery, 
though not legitimatized by the constitution, 
was relegated to municipal lation. Hence 
for eighty years we have the history of an 
attempt to complete a nationality, while 
denying the principle of universal freedom, 
its main element. e leaders of the State in 
that day feared division, and though their 
expedients put it off, yet eventually they 
made the breach wider. Had Jefferscn’s 
scheme of universal education been carried 
out—and Jefferson, though a Southerner and 
a slaveholder, was the great apostle of de- 
mocracy in the highest place—the oligarchy of 
the South would never have been able to 
strike such deep roots into the land. But 
though the proportions between the popula- 
tions of the Free and the Slave States altered 
to the advantage of the former every year, still 
from the period named emancipation became 
more and more difficult. The nation did not 
understand what the slave-owners were 
about. Thus “in 1793, the first fugitive 
slave law was a ae It was thought quite 
unimportant, and many free states passed 
‘ Personal Li Bills” which rendered it a 
dead letter.” Then, in, in 1812, when 
Louisiana was admi into the Union, 
slavery, which had been legalized there both 
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under Spanish and French rule, came along 
with it, a recognized fact. In 1819 came 
the Missouri Compromise, not an abandon- 
ment of principle, but the conditions, as it 
were, of an armed truce, in the interval of the 
battle for nationality and freedom. Mr. 
Partridge struggles to show throughout that 
the North has never settled down quietly 
under the consciousness of being a slave 
power. Secession has constantly been 
threatened, and state rights have often been 
appealed to before 1860. 


In 1827, Georgia had resolved to submit only 
to State construction of the Federal compact, 
and in November, 1832, the day after the 

ing of the Tariff Act, a convention met in 
—* wep orp) declared void the —— —_ 
void any act of Congress authorizing force, 
void the obligations of that State to the ral 
Government, from the date of any such Act. 
The State Legislature also ordered 10,000 stand 
of small arms to be procured, and the uisite 
military munitions, by a policy of st and 
and conciliation this question was put to rest. 


For a long time the North forbore strong 
measures, because all ies believed slavery 
to be evanescent. From 1830 the decay of 
the slave-power was rapid. In 1833, the 
National Anti-Slavery Society was formed ; 
and in 1838, the great Abolition Society for 
immediate emancipation. Next year candi- 
dates were started for the presidency upon 
that very platform. But the South was 
strong in the Senate, so strong that even ten 
years later, the war against Mexico was 
undertaken entirely in their interest; and in 
1850 they contrived those compromises which 
‘‘were the final effort of the statecraft of 
America to ignore the rights of man, and the 
laws of human nature.” In Mr. Partridge’s 
language ‘‘ the people met their treason with 
the roar and the bound of a Lion.” To 
follow him at length into the presidential 
campaigns of 1852, and count up the various 
** platforms” upon which parties appealed to 
the country would be tedious. If anything 
can make American, and gone-by American 
politics interesting to the mass of English- 
men, it will be the enthusiastic and pic- 
turesque language in which they are 
here narrated. Did Secession ever 
amount to nationality? Was the time for 
revolt well chosen? To these questions we 
find a sufficient reply. ‘‘ The South was too 
soon or too late. It should have arisen before 
the great North-West grew, while the Border 
States yet believed that Robbery was property 
—as soon as the great Jackson died—when 
the Slave interest was already strong, and 
the true nation yet unmade. [f it could not 
do this, it should have waited, and used the 
arms and resources of the North to carve 
out for it in the real South a future. .. . 
Two courses were open to the South. To 
p at adominion marked out by nature 

or free enterprise, or to look to the future 
development of Slavery in moye Southern 
and appropriate latitudes. The first was 
urged upon it by passion and jealousy, and 
Democratic alliances, and by the ferocious 
ee and Ph ym wen Re me * 

e ‘ Institution. tat ted the impossible 
and relinquished the — For had 
the South really constituted a separate 
‘nation,’ the question of Northern vote 
power might for the time have been disre- 
garded.” So enthusiastic a partizan as our 
author must be allowed to sum up results 
in his own language. We assume, of course, 
that his Preface, like most others, is the 
latest portion of the book, and wri 
therefore, when the struggle he watch 
so keenly was over :— 

The great fighting Sonth was the intensest 
concentration of Power for evil, since Satan sat 
on his burning throne, and his legions were still 


for war! It was the most com adminis- 
trative military Despotism that ever exi 

but it had op to it the us and in- 
dividuality of the Teutonic race, . 


the Law and Freedom loving race, which 

have before all things equal social and political 
conditions, the great Puritan race which 
never had a ey and never will. The 
Norman race, the Cavaliers, the race that cares 
not for inequality, if splendidly led, was beaten 
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the American = ge the greater prs mat 4 o 
the Puritan i and its superior wealth’ 


South was strong. It organized and 
fought as a Slaveholding Oligarchy only can. It 
led a Democracy that co t as men of in- 


dividual thought and action do. It fails because 
there is such a thing as moral, industrial, social, 
and political propagandism, and because between 
it and the N adhe these is no adequate difference 


of race, os or institution, boundary, 
ihe — 


ESSAYS BY A MANCHESTER MAN. 


Free Thoughts on Many Subjects: A Selection 
from Articles Contributed to ** Fraser's Maga- 
zine.” By a Manchester Man. (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) ~ 

Ws. are rapidly drifting into an age of re- 

prints. Every writer of ability seems to 
be with Dean Swift’s notion of 
ing up every available part of his mental 
excogitations into a permanent form. The 

may speak well for the general qualit 
our periodical literature ; or it may nse | 
its readers, and worse of its writers. 
the road to fame has changed its character, 
and we are to see every step taken on the 


—** good 
things, or they at once declare whether the 








and every aspect of the race ; the spurt, the 

ding persistence, the reservation of —2 

measurement of difficulties, and the gran 
grapple for the goal. This is not always a 
pleasant spectacle for a critic. He prefers 
to have a finished performance put before 
him judicially ; he scarcely cares to be an 
excited s . Give him a work in 
which he has inductively to discover all 
that is plainly declared in this step-work of 
detached essay-writing, and he is thankful for 
it, and sits down to his task with an easy 
confidence that he will x * to —— 
a judgment befitting the solemnity of the 
pi a ion. ay let —* have — bundle he 
essays u iverse subjects, and you might 
as — him to give an elaborate 
criticism upon any number of a daily —— 
If the have a common unity, his task 
is — — then they may be fairly 
taken to represent some continuity in the 
writer’s thought ; but the more mixed the 
are, the more is he obliged to be off-han 
special, and perhaps microscopical in his cri- 
ticism. 


After such an logetic preamble, it is, 
perhaps, ——— to indicate the diffi-- 
i ted by these volumes. Coming 
ester Man, we might ordinarily 
them to be in some sense representa- 
of Manchester men of commerce or of 
itics, but the fact is they are not so. The 


isa clergyman in no way identified 
i saving as his ‘Patiahioner are. 
is a Conservative, and hints, in more 


than one, of a hopeful 
ive opinions in the 


i 


ef 


( 
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ic life of that 


: 
BE 


in the minds of some of its sturdy 
. The unity of the volumes, there- 


& 





t towns : it must be regarded not as a 7dpepyor, 


The miscellaneous essays in these volumes 
are decidedly the best; for instance, those 
on “Humbug,” ‘* Popularity,” “ Crotchets,” 
‘“‘The East Wind,” “ H and Hymn 
Tunes,” and ‘‘ The Philosophy of Marriage.” 
The writer runs along in a dashing, jocose 
way, and now and then stops to moralize in 
a very amiable if not profound manner. His 
essays are not brilliant, but they are readable. 
Scarcely sober and philosophic enough for 
the study a volume should demand, they 
were lively and clever enough as part of a 
popular serial ; occasionally slipshod in their 
style and extremely diffuse, they are highly 
flavoured with quotations from Greek his- 
torians and ts which make one pull up 
in reading them, as though one of the 
ancients had been bodily flung at us. To 

ive an example. He is writing about the 
unday-school system in Manchester, and 
hides what little philosophy there is in the 
paragraph in a quotation from Thucydides. 
“The Sunday-school system is carried out 
amongst us with much efficiency and zeal. 
Iadeed, it is not simply a pastime, but a 
positive necessity, where juvenile labour 
is so abundant as in our manufacturing 


GhAa paddov pndty ixeivp mwapepyov Gro 


yiyverOa.” 

The quotation may ae do not say 
that it is not—but it the natural flow 
of the essay. Thucydides and Sunday- 
schools seems more like a cross-reading than 
anything else; but as he had previously illus- 
trated an out-door contrast by a quotation 
from Sophocles, he may presume we have 
got used to his classical saltations. A little 
reflection, however, must convince him that 
they are in bad taste, and the picture they 
give the reader of him as a man bustling 
about a busy city stuck all over with fag- 
ends of scholarship, as he says he frequently 
is with waifs of cotton, deserves to be added 
in a pencil-note to his own essay on 
** Crotchets.” 

The author has evidently copied the style of 
A. K. H. B. in many res , but his own 
essays lack shrewdness and the under-current 
of genuine philosophy. Yet they are not with- 
out a certain smartness which will make them 
——— popular amongst young readers vho 

o not want to go very deep into things, 
and usually regard piquancy and vivacity as 
the sure attendants of wisdom and force. 
But the author is rather disposed to decry 
popularity, and especially of this sort, and 
so, we presume, he must hope to find favour 
of a better sort. To say the least, he has 
the comfort of finding his essays well printed 
and nicely bound, and has shown t he 
can write more than 700 pages without being 
either actually puerile or muddily profound. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF ETHICS. 
On the Philosophy of Ethics. An Analytical 
Essay. By Simon 8. Laurie, Author of 
wie on on hor ag e = bce Me 
i an Application sychology to 
Language.” 6s. (Edmonston & Douglas.) 
fie theory of a special moral sense which 
is neither emotive nor intellectual in 
its origin, nor due to 


possible combina- 

tion of these two kinds of power, is ually 
ielding to the dissolving power of psycho- 

ogical analysis. It may not yet, perhaps, 
have been reduced to its most simple 
elements, but that is sure to be done, sooner 
or later, and Mr. Laurie’s essay will do a 


great deal to pave the way for a final and 


yp re = | settlement of the question. We 
do not f — sure that . Laurie has 
achieved all 


t he has attempted, or quite 
clearly understood some of the opinions he 
has controverted ; but he has written a clear, 
modest, and — treatise, and deserves 

t praise for the pains he has taken in so 
ifficult a task. Nay, we even fancy that he 
has, upon one point at least, laid himself 
open to the intuitionalism he has been com- 
bating. The first feeling he discovers at the 
back of this so-called moral sense, is one of 
complacence or di 

in or 

+ * 


— — —⸗,e 


through the person of another. Next in 
order comes > = — : — dis- 
crimination quality in felicities, and 
through this in the acts of which the felicities 
are the end.” It is here that, we think, he 
has not quite cleared himself from the older 
doctrine of the moral sense, whilst he has 
neglected to recognize the culture of experi- 
ence in creating an idea of different kinds of 
happiness. If the savage, or the child, has 
an instinctive preference for one kind of 
felicity over another, or a power to discrimi- 
nate a selfish from an —— felicity which 
lies at the root of it, is not this very like a 
special sense in embryo? Add experience to 
this, and little else 1s wanting, if anything, 
to make a conscience. It is experience that 
te rise to the feelings of complacence or 

isplacence, and surely it can only be by the 
same means that a discrimination of quality 
can be obtained. He allows that it is the 
intellect that determines the quantity of a 
felicity, but he does not seem to see that if 
he pushes back the estimate of quality to 
an instinctive sense, elsewhere termed by 
him ‘‘ ultimate ” and “‘ inexplicable,” he has 
fortified his basis against intuitionalism to 
very little purpose, and simply preferred 
to style a feeling what others, in a larger 
sense, choose to designate as a faculty or a 
principle. A knowledge of different kinds 
of felicity may not be the ultimate fact of 
either rightness or goodness, but if a man 
knows instinctively that unselfish actions 
yield a higher sum of felicity than selfish 
ones, he is born with so strong a bias to 
goodness as to make such knowledge an im- 
portant and irreductible element of some- 
thing like a moral sense. 

Nor is such an admission more favourable 
to the soundness of Mr. Laurie’s position in 
the matter of utilitarianism. Once grant 
this instinctive estimate of quality, added to 
an intellectual apprehension of quantity, 
and we are not very far off from a perfect 
scheme of utilitarianism, growing logically 
out of his own analysis. Attraction and 
coercion are, he holds, the two forms of the 
moral law ; the higher felicity impelling, and 
the pain of disobedience coercing the indi- 
vidual to do right ; the sentiment of duty sup- 
plementing both as an “‘ instinctive, connate - 
impulse of submission.” The idea of justice 
is defined quite in accordance with its mean- 
ing in any high system of utilitarianism. It 
is, he says, a feeling of personal right ex- 
perienced in self and recognized by sympathy 
as existing in others, rounded fe a senti- 
ment of brotherly goodwill, and adventitiously 
supported by an intellectual conception of 
the equality of magnitudes and ‘numbers. 
He errs, however, in continually referring to 


thé external sanctions of utility as th no 
others were spoken of or permitted. Even 
in its best forms, he says, utilitarianism only 


**recognizes the obligatoriness of those acts 
which have external sanctions.” Now, he 
quotes from Mr. Mill’s treatise u the 
subject, but appears to be unaware that that 
writer has explicitly declared “‘ the ultimate 
sanction of morality (external motives 
apart)” to be “‘a subjective feeling in our 
own minds.” ‘* The sanction, so far as it is 
disinterested, is always in the mind itself,” 
adds Mr. Mill in continuing his remarks upon 
the same aspect. Again, on the subject of 
virtue, Mr. Laurie says that with utili- 
tarians virtue “‘cannot be an end in itself, 
but at best simply a means to an ulterior 
end ;” and has very singularly overlooked 
(if, indeed, he can have Mr. Mill’s 
essay at all, in spite of his quotations) a very 
pointed part of the exposition which vigor- 
ously controverts this stock ent of the 
stoical moralists against utility. Utilitarians 
hold, says Mr. Mill, * that the mind is not 
in a right state, not in a state conformable to 
Utility, not in the state most conducive to 
the general happiness, unless it does love 
virtue in this manner—as a thing desirable 
in itself, even in the individual 
instance it should not produce those other 
desirable consequences which it tends to 
aay ah thee ag of which it is held 
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be virtue.” Mr, Laurie complains, 
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further, that utilitarians are constantly shift- 
ing their standard of morality from the 
iness of mankind in the mass to that of 
individuals, but he has himself 
supplied an explanation of the matter which, 
although he claims it as of his own argu- 
ment, will be joyfully accepted by the school 
he complains of as just their view of the 
ease. ‘“‘ The felicity of others is the end of 
the act as such, viewed objectively and in it- 
self ; the felicity of the agent is the end, sole 
measure, and the desire of it is the sole 
motive, of the act in its reference to the 
agent. Thus, relatively to the moral agent, 
the criterion of transitive no less than of in- 
transitive acts is to be found in himself, and 
not at all in felicities existing outside him- 
self. In himself, that is to say, as being the 
only representative always accessible to him of 
the Norm of Man.” 

In fact, upon many points his analysis, 
excepting its phraseology, follows in the 
wake of utilitarianism, which it is evident 
Mr. Laurie can only have hastily studi 
and at second-hand. He speaks of old an 
new utilitarianism, differentiates the two, 
and 8 continually takes occasion to criticize 
the latter for the faults which he has pre- 
viously admitted only belong to the former. 
If a second edition of the book should be 
called for—and its general ability leads us to 
suppose that it will, if it be some time first— 
Mr. Laurie will do well to re-cast all those 
portions referring to utilitarianism which 
mar an otherwise discriminating treatise. 
Many portions of the book are exceedingly 
clear and well thought out, his divisions of 
personal character lucid and trenchant, and 
a cheerful seriousness colours the whole in 
such a way as to make it pleasant and not 
irritating reading for even those who may 
most thoroughly disagree with his results and 
even his attempt. 








HENRY OF MONMOUTH. 


The History of Henry V. By George Make- 
peace Towle. (New York : Appleton & Co.) 
HIS work, the production of an American 
citizen, possesses undoubted interest ; 
but the interest, so far at least as it has been 
excited in ourselves, is derived less from its 
intrinsic merit than because of its trans- 
atlantic origin. It is pleasant, and in no 
degree surprising, to find an American -sufti- 
ciently concerned in English History to 
make it a subject for productive study. The 
reasons which — him to select the reign 
of Henry V. will not, however, be very 
apparent, we fear, to the most attentive 
readerofthevolume. Mr. Towle has produced 
no new facts; drawn no new conclusions ; has 
not even advanced (on the approved plan of 
modern historians) any new theory of the 
life and times of his hero. He has contented 
himself with industriously accumulating 
established facts and orthodox opinions con- 
cerning the period under his review; and 
then executing the work in a spirit not dis- 
similar from what we should expect to see 
exhibited had the volume been written by a 
courtier of St. James’s, and not by a repub- 
lican of one of the New England States. 
Like all his predecessors, the present his- 
torian to us greatly to exaggerate 
the moral and intellectual qualities of Henry, 
and to over-estimate the effects upon succeed- 
ing generations of the aye 
pursued during his reign. m sources 
other than historical, the popular mind has 
formed an estimate of the personal. character 
of Henry of Monmouth unwarranted by a 
logical criticism of the facts upon which it is 
founded. When Henry, amid acclamations 
of what was probably sincere joy, ascended 
the throne in 1413, he proposed to himself 
three great aims. These are accurately 
stated by Mr. Towle. He would reconcile 
the conflicting interests of his barons; he 
would complete the conquest of France, 
and make it an appanage of the 
English crown; he would establish in 
to its fullest extent, the supre- 
macy of the Church of Rome. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that in attempting to 





carry out his programme the young man was 
actuated by strictest sincerity. And to any 
young man, situate as he was at the com- 
mencement of his reign, such a scheme would 
naturally suggest itself, and appear suffi- 
ciently fascinating to induce him to hazard 
much for its accomplishment. The son of 
a usurper, it could not fail to occur to him, 
without prompting of counsellors, that it 
would be for his interest to conciliate the 
opposing factions, and subject them to his 
controlling direction. To effect this no pains 
were to be spared ; even dignity was, when 
occasion required, to be sacrificed ; the end, 
if accomplished, could be gratifying to him- 
self and beneficial to the whole land. There 
certainly could be no harm in making the 
attempt; and he did. But what are we to 
say of the other two aims he proposed to 
himself? Rome was to be supreme in Eng- 
land; England was to be enthroned in 
France. Already in the religious world there 
had arisen a little cloud no bi than a 
man’s hand. But that this cloud would en- 
large its proportions, and eventually swell to 
the dimensions of the visible heavens, there 
was then no man between the three seas who 
appeared to foresee. Least of all did the 
king. He expressed his determination to 
suppress every attempt made — people 
to procure religious freedom. at feeling 
of independence sometimes exercised against 
the urch, sometimes against 
ministers and favourites, and frequently 
against the Sovereign himself, which from the 
times of the Plantagenets has been charac- 
teristic of Englishmen, now displayed itself 
inst the clergy. The followers of Wick- 
iif e, and men who, without being his fol- 
lowers, were desirous of effecting ecclesiasti- 
cal reform, had increased, and were hourly in- 
creasing their numbers. In spite of Royal 
hostility, they had become so formidable that, 
under pretence of assembling to hear one of 
their preachers, they gathered together at St. 
Giles’s Fields, on a certain Sunday night, 
in such numbers, that the King was alarmed, 
marched out against them what troops were 
at hand, and found it necessary otherwise to 
treat the gathering as an attempt at insur- 
rection. e rope and the stake on this 
occasion effected temporary repression of the 
disaffection, and relieved the clergy of 
numerous professors of the grumbling sot 
suasion they detested. It need not be here 
recited how other grumblers remained, and 
how all attempts to repress the new spirit 
failed. Henry’s second aim—the establish- 
ment of complete Papal supremacy in Eng- 
land—remained unscoompliahed. is third, 
which seemed during his life to have been 
accomplished, was even more unattainable. 
Just as he had mistaken the tendency of 
English thought in supposing he could re- 
press religious liberty at home, he was 
doomed to mistake the tendency of civiliza- 
tion itself in supposing he could bring France 
under the Saath coc, In the Parliament 
opened by the King in person on the 18th 
of November, 1414, Henry Beaufort, the 
Chancellor, announced that his Majesty had 
resolved to attempt the recovery of the 
Crown of France, and to vindicate, in token 


oe urged 


France. 








tain. With this view we do not agree. 
Hos ; the Battle of 


urt, as recorded the | 
—— ap to us an enigma. 
Without in the least wishing to our- 
— —— — 
one man is, 
ove will be, a match for three French- 


men, the ——— of on ae en- 
ment, as they are narra y the present 
historian, have an ait of improbability from 
which we find it impossible to free them. 
We can understand it possible for three 
hundred men to go out against millions; 
but we should be much surprised to hear that 
the three hundred had worsted their 
nents. The hosts that confronted each o 
at Agincourt, though not so numerically dis- 
roportional as the forces that met at 
ermopyle, performed, if we believe the 
narrative, a not dissimilar feat to what 
have been accomplished in the Thessalian 
pass if the Persians had been completely cut 
. pieces by the “_e of Greeks to whom 
ey were op . e narrative 
indeed, no —— probability. We do not 
see how, even “with the advantage of den- 
peration” and the sun in their o ents’ 
eyes, six thousand men, aithough Bnglish- 
men, could utterly rout ten times 
number, retain at the close of the engage- 
ment prisoners who outnumbered themselves 
in the proportion of three to one ; and 
having despatched these —— 
off the field victorious—with the loss of only 
forty or fifty men. Even the mud, which we 
are told impeded the movements of the 
French, will not satisfactorily account for the 
appalling slaughter that took place (all on one 
side), inasmuch as the cohesive soil must 
have been equally disadvantageous to the 
English. The truth is, we suspect, that the 
numbers engaged on the side of the enemy 
have been fearfull rated, or those on 
our side similarly diminished. And this is not 
to be wondered at, when we find, in our own 
day of newspaper co ndents and other 
news-appliances, that the number of troops 
employed in the Crimea during the late war 
could be learned with no trustworthy 
accuracy ; even now has not, perhaps, been 
satisfactorily ascertained. 

The literary merits of the book are not so 
remarkable as to call for special notice, as 
its literary defecte—viz., an index and 
side references—most assuredly do. It 
does not require a very acute critic to see 
that the writer could not be an Englishman 
with the attainments evidently possessed 
Mr. Towle. There are phrases 
which no Englishman would employ and 
there are descriptions—that of indser 
Castle, for instance, ‘‘so beautifully situated 
on a cliff overhanging the Thames ;” or of 
Monmouth, “‘lyi nty of 
Glamorgan, in Southern Wales ”—such as we 
should never expect from the pen of a 
countryman. These defects are, however, of 
slight consequence. Tho tale is told with 
scrupulous impartiality, and cannot fail to 
have interest for all readers who care to learn 
the usually-received facts of an important 
era in the history of our country from the 
pen of “a stranger, Sir.” 





— 
NEW NOVELS. 


The Mysteries of Isis ; or, the College 
Romaine. — ‘Story of Oxford, 





NE-SIDED, imperiect, and extravagant 
as professed stories of University life 
have almost invariably been, they have still 


peels pee) 2 ee all their 
ults, some kind of attraction for their . 
reader, which has caused him, ips, during 
the period of to forget, or rate 
to regard with a very lenient eye, their most 
glaring falsities defects. However ab- 
surd, and even many of the 
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of Mr. Verdant Green” was by no means a 
eat production, but it was amusing ; and, 
——— it re ted one phase 
of Oxford life. ére was a kind of fresh- 
meee pod. irit about it which went no 
ditade of faults, Technically speaking, ita 
ide ts. i s ing, its 
and error was that it did V — 
ifferentiate the existence which fast young 
men passed at the University from the exist- 
ence they passed anywhere else. It is true 
there were the i descriptions of 
boat races, town and gown rows, tandem 
drives, hoaxes, and rustications, without 
which it is supposed young men could not 
be gg men at all. But there was none 
of the 790¢ about it which all descriptive 
narrative, and especially a narrative descrip- 
tive of College life, should pussess. ‘‘ Tom 
Brown at Oxford” was not bad in its way ; 
and it might have been even better, had 
it not so plainly betrayed throughout a fixed 
determination on the part of the author to 
make his most muscular heroes, generally 
speaking, the most decorous, or, at least, to 
oe them eventually safe out of all the 
and quicksands of a University career. 
However, it could neither be called priggish 
nor snobbish, Of course, there were inci- 
dentally a few sketches of one or two un- 
questionally black sheep, black in every 
respect. But the tone was, without excep- 
tion, gentlemanly ; and, above all, ‘‘Tom 
Brown at Oxford” contained the very best 
description of a boat-race that has ever been 
—as superior to all its rivals as was 
its companion sketch in ‘‘ Tom Brown at 
Rugby ” of the football match in the School 
Close. Thus both the productions of Mr. 
Hughes and of Mr. Cuthbert Bede were 
certainly entitled to the praise of bringing 
out into tolerably strong relief some feature 
or other of Oxford life as it really is. More 
than this it is perhaps impossible todo. No 
two University men, probably, will retain 
ly the same impression of their College 
ys; and if they were compelled to commit 
their impressions to paper, the scenes upon 
which they would each love to dwell would 
generally be different. For these reasons, 
criticism of University sketches must neces- 
sarily be of a somewhat elastic character. We 
have no right to look for an academical 
orama, and we must be quite content if 
and there something is found which can 
eonjure up the memory of the realities. 
. The juvenile author—he will pardon us 
for forming our notions of his youth upon cer- 
tain statements which he considerately vouch- 
safes in his preface, not to mention a good 
deal of internal evidence besides—who has 
— the volume now before us, behind 
veil of an anonymosity which we cannot 
but think highly prudent, professes to initiate 
the reader into the dark and secret places of 
the world of Oxford. —* the views 
which have hitherto been taken of U 
life, by those who have emerged from the 
is of undergraduateship to the full 





_ dignity of a degree, he is —— enough to 


vour us with a glimpse of the real existence 
by a variety of young men who go to 

for every conceivable different pur- 

pose. If the eminence vpon which our 
and open-hearted instructor has 
to take his stand does not seem over- 
ingly lofty; it has, at any rate, we 
are. di to think, been sufficiently high 
yg Sa eS 
on. It woulc ar from gratifying te be- 
lieve that his view of Oxford life and Ox- 


ford und uates is otherwise than con- 
fused and inaccurate. To speak plainly, we 
canmot imagine that it would have been 


possible for any author, however youthful 
and however inexperienced, to have pre- 
sented us with a series of so-called sketches 
Mysterien of Inia” is a libel upon the Oxford 
is” is a libel upon the Oxfo 
undergraduate. There is not a single cha- 





racter por which is not that of a youth- 

_ fal prig or a youthful snob, and frequentl 
* combines the two. Indeed, 
arly object le is every feature 

Tost ionable book, that one 
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light almost su its author to have 
fallen foul of his comrades, and to have 
done his worst towards making everyone else 
fall foul of them as-well. The prominent 
figure is that of a young giant, whose great 
aim seems to be to a oy as ridiculous and 
disagreeable as — e. Possessed of an 
alarming development of muscle, he naturally 
becomes at once a great boating mau : ‘‘ he is 
a very queer fellow,” we are told ; “but 
then such a verdict is often passed by stupid 
ple on a friend who is cleverer than them- 
selves.” After this trenchant observation, 
it would be as well, perhaps, to be doubly 
careful in our remarks. Still, we feel bound 
to say that * Paul Romaine ” is an exagger- 
ation of the weakest and worst characteristic 
of the undergraduate who wishes to be a 
man while he is in reality only a schoolboy. 
It is, however, an abuse of language to speak 
of the characters in the ‘‘ Mysteries of Isis,” 
for delineation of character 1s as utterly un- 
known to its author as the laws of propriety, 
reason, and good taste. Some of his crea- 
tions, it is true, are more vulgar and 
repulsive than others ; some use more slang, 
and others less; and this is about all that 
can be said. 


We will pass on to what it may be sup- 
posed are the deeper lessons which the 
‘Mysteries of Isis” is intended to inculcate ; 
and these are apparently contained in the 
moral reflections with which the narrative is 
liberally interspersed. There is, so the 
writer — thinks, something very 
rotten in the state of Oxford—in the social 
life of its younger members, and especially in 
the presiding circles of the dons. The pre- 
cise remedy for all this we are not exactly 
told ; but it ought to be satisfactory to know 
that even “‘ better men than he (the author) 
is, have taken up the question, and are dis- 
cussing it now.” At least something ought 
to come of this. But Oxford is not alone to 
blame ; the world at large is far from being 
what it ought to be. Society, everything in 
fact, is a sham. Consequently, there is 
plenty of sermonizing on other topics than 
those which are obviously suggested by a 
University tale. This is the sort of twaddle 
which offends the eye when any possibility 
for the introduction of the offence occurs :— 


Such is what people gain by giving parties ! 
When will the world now wise * to learn 
that giving expensive entertainments, inviting a 
crowd of ple who are strangers to one an- 
other, lighting many lamps, and consuming 
many ices, does not bring that rare article 
friendship, or promote the growth of that tender 
plant charity, which ‘‘vaunteth not herself, is 
not puffed up?” The Chunters did not learn it, 
and I wonder how many of my readers have 


done so. 


displayed in the ‘* Mysteries of Isis : ”»— 


Very long was Mr. Dulcimer’s coat, very 
smooth was his waistcoat, and one of those 
known by the popular, though irreverent, name 
of ‘*M.B,. waistcoats ;” very smooth, too, was 
the young divine’s face ; and though he had 
never shown any very remarkable talents for 
anything but Church ne he was gene- 

considered, especially by the young ladies 
of Stillport, to be a heavenly man.” 


The book is in every , even taking 
into consideration the fact that its author 
could plead both youth and inexperience, as 
dreary and contemptible a failure as it would 
be possible to imagine. It is destitute alike 
of spirit and of sense ; there is nothing to 
amuse the imagination, and nothing upon 
which the mind can dwell, except, perhaps, 
the inexplicable folly of the writer. fess- 
ing to depict Oxford from an undergraduate’s 

int of view, he possesses a soul far above 

is juvenile compeers. The result is that we 
are introduced to a set of young men who 
have none of the freshness and attractiveness 
of youth, but who have degenerated into 
mere priggish nuisances. jit, Maecenas, 
ut nemo, quam sibi sortem ? &c., and for what 
earthly reason should the author of this 
attempt at a University tale have thought fit 





to desert his prescribed curriculum of study, 


- Here is a sample of the sarcastic power , 


and fly to ills of which he hitherto was igno- 
rant ? Must the fatal desire to appear in print 
be fraught with such consequences ? Had he 
succeeded to the smallest extent in his effort, 
it might have been a different thing. Even 
one or two clever life-like strokes might have 
atoned for a host of blunders. If he had been 
extravagant, and had yet well illustrated 
some side of - Oxford life, neither we nor 
anyone else would have been - needlessly 
harsh on his errors of extravagance, and 
their attendant want of judgment. But when 
a young gentleman has, without any provo- 
cation, been deliberately guilty of the sin of 
spinning out 230 pages of weak trash, without 
betraying the slightest trace of power of ex- 
pression or of observation, without a 
symptom of natural vigour, of thought, or 
of literary acquirements, he deserves tolerably 
severe treatment. Common sense is not often 
seen in very young men ; but even if the 
author of the ‘‘ Mysteries of Isis” had not a 
sufficient supply of this wholesome article 
to induce him to suppress the publication of 
his work, we should have thought that at 
least pride for his University might have pre- 
vented him from being guilty of a distortion 
of facts so ridiculous, repulsive, and im- 
pertinent as that seen in every page through- 
out his book. 


Westfield. A View of Home Life during the 
American War. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, pp. 222, 
8s. 6d. (Edmonston & Douglas.) 


** TX 7ESTFIELD” does not impress us as 
a tale of much power, though it is 
prettily written enough. The characters are 
tvo many, and the incidents too few, for a 
book of the size. But where the author 
confines herself,—for surely it is by the hand 
of a lady,—to the delineation of her express 
subject, the state of feeling in the small 
country towns of America during the war, 
she is very charming. 
This picture is clearly taken from life :— 


When Henry Alston, the captain of the West- 
field Greys, came home and declared his resolu- 
tion to go to the war, neither of the two women, 
whose lives were bound up in his, uttered a word 
of remonstrance, or even of regret. That 
Virginia should not was no more than he had 
e ted ; her patriotism was of no negative kind ; 
had she been a man, she would have been the 
first volunteer from the county, and she was 
equally ready to give the woman’s harder offer- 
ing, not of herself, but of her best and most 
dearly loved. But Mrs. Alston’s acquiescence 
was matter of surprise to every one who knew 
her, and chiefly to those of her own household. 
She who made such a grievance of every trifling 
annoyance or discomfort, who could not bear 
to be put out of her way for any reason what- 
ever, to whom both Henry and Virginia dreaded 
to suggest the slightest alteration in anything 
which had become a habit of the family; what 
new spirit had been aroused within her that she 
assented without a moment’s opposition? Was 
it a new spirit? Was it not rather that the 
touchstone of a real trial revealed the st 
of character which had been hidden during all 
those years of semi-invalidism ? 


War alone could bring such honest and 
contented people into notice. How they 
did their duty, whether of silently waiting 
for the end, or almost as silently laying 
down their lives, is told without affectation 
or periphrasis. The people in ‘‘ Westfield ” 

very much as people generally do in 
England, excepting that they are innocent 
of all provincialisms. a trace of 
Yankeeism occurs throughout the volume. 
The style is quiet and subdued. It is truly 
a picture of ‘* home,” almost of still life. 
It tends to elevate our idea of American 
society, by the simple expedient of showing 
how it can be free from bustle, vulgarity, 
and display. There is an absence of all 
pushing for wealth and preferment, which 
would scarcely be real if told of any English 
circle. It is pre-eminently a tale for 
families, to be read under the shade of trees, 
and in homes not unlike those in which its 
scenery is laid in everything but the stern 
visitation which has made the sacrifices it 





records possible. 
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THE QUARTERLIES. 

The Westminster having previously given a 
very short and contemptuous notice of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” makes up for it now by a regular article. 
This seems, however, to have been extorted ra- 
ther by the great sale and notoriety of the book 
than because a writer has been found tosympathize 
with it. In almost every point the critic refuses 
it the merit of logic or consistency, though he 
does not deny it a certain amount of rhetorical 
ability. ‘The Origin of Language ” furnishes 
a remark on Comte worth noticing. ‘‘ Comte’s 
law appears to us capable of translation into a 
nomenclature that shall commend itself as true 
to every thinker. Speculation starts from the 
a ggg: ; it refers all change to an arbitary 
volition, it knows nothing of law. It arrives at 
the natural—at the conception of an unbroken 
change of cause and effect, linking all that shall 
be to all that has been. Between these two 
stages intervenes a third, partaking in some 
degree of the character of both, for which the 
metaphysical is not on the whole a bad 
— Ar. Moens’ adventures supply a 

rting-point for a most amusing article on 
‘* Brigandage.’’ The short notices of scientific 
books seem particularly good this number. 


The British Quarterly has a _ thorough 
biographical criticism upon Comte. It makes 
the most of the admissions made by his disciples 
against the all-sufficiency of their master’s 
system. 


The Dublin Review calls attention to the 
**Lyra Liturgica” of Canon Oakeley. It is 
**an attempt to apply to the Catholic liturgy the 
method of illustration which has long beea 
familiar to Anglicans as the well-known ‘ Chris- 
tian Year ’ of the late Mr. Keble.“ The Canon 
does not, however, —* the entire year, 
but selects only such festivals on special occa- 
sions as may suit his purpose. The extracts, or 
whule poems, are too long to be quoted here ; 
but they are at least equal to the productions of 
Mr. Keble. A short notice is given of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” on which we are promised a regular 
article. The reasons given for taking a favour- 
able view of the book are, first, that it is opposed 
to most English Protestantism ; and, secondly, 
that Fraser's Magazine assails it with great 
bitterness ; and ‘‘ we have great belief in the un- 
pe a mg with which that magazine detects 
and abhors every argument or line of thought 
tending to what is good and holy.” 


The most interesting article in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society for the last quarter is 
one by Mr. T. A. Welton, ‘‘On French Popu- 
lation Statistics.” There can be no doubt the 
author is correct in saying that ‘‘ the in- 
crease of — is stringently repressed in 
all parts of France. In the greater portion this 
is effected both by deferring marriages and by 
special prudential checks.” He asks finally, 
**Does it not seem an unnatural and short- 
sighted proceeding to endeavour to restrict the 
increase of the human race?” &c. To this we 
should reply that in every old country this re- 
striction is carried on by some means or another. 
The population of England increases by a smaller 
percen every ten years, so that our practice 
is virtually the same as that of France. If we 

were asked how it is that France, notwithstand- 
ing her seventy years of revolution, and un- 
led government, her prodigi ious foreign 
wars, her conscriptions, and her other disad- 
vantages, has managed to maintain her position 
as the first Power of Europe; we should our- 
selves reply that one chief reason is because she 
always obeyed the fundamental law by 
which civilization is alone possible, not to live up 
to the means of subsistence. However, the 
subject is too long to be discussed here. We 
can only remind Mr. Welton of two things : first, 
that the French system allows a larger proportion 
of females to marry than with us ; secondly, 
that if the Bible bids us ‘‘ increase and multiply, 
_and ish the earth,” it also tells us to 
eat and drink, and that all creatures are for our 
food ; but commands like these are only to be 
obeyed in moderation, and the earth may be 
**replenished ” without bearing a very dense 
proportion of inhabitants to the square mile. 











THE MAGAZINES. 
Blackwood opens its hundredth volume with a 


“at one and the same time s bank favoured by 





the State, and also a private establishment 
which expressly —— any other rule of 
conduct save that of in ing its own gains.” 
The remedy proposed is that all banks should be 
equal in the eye of the law, and all, subject to the 
same restrictions, should have the power to issue 
notes. 

Fraser has a second and more lengthy notice 
of * Ecce Homo.” Towards the conclusion the 
writer sums up his own creed, which will 
probably subject him in turn to very severe 
criticism. In ‘‘ A Conversation—The Portraits 
at South Kensington” the official Catalogue is 
very severely dealt with. 





In Macmillan Mr. James Speddi calls 
attention to the discovery of ‘‘ Visible Speech ” 
by Mr. Bell. He recounts the important 
testimony borne to it by Mr. Alexander J. 
Ellis in READER of September, 1864, and the 
report of Sir David Brewster. Mr. Spedding 
wonders that it has not attracted more curiosity, 
and trusts no further delay will take place before 
the matter is thoroughly investigated. ‘‘ All 
that is wanted to begin with is, that some three, 
or two, or one properly —— person should 
be commissioned by the Government to examine 
and report upon the nature of the invention, the 
uses to which it may be turned, the means of 
working it, and the expense.” We have, besides 
other articles, the first instalment of a tale, 
** Silcote of Silcotes,” by Henry Kingsley. 





The Month, without at all losing its special 
character, is gradually adapting itself to the 
inevitable demand, the force of which even 
Cardinal Wiseman acknowledged, for lighter 
reading. The short notices of ks are, if we 
mistake not, made a more prominent feature, 
and wisely, for that sort of thing well done 
cannot fail to be of great service to the clients of 
a periodical. 

There is a very amusing ‘‘ Letter to Joseph”’ 
in Temple Bar, by Edmund Yates, ‘‘On his 
Recent Annihilation.” This title refers to an 
article in the Fortnightly Review to the 
criticisms in which, as is well known, the 
writer’s name is an * er Mr. Yates 
is br 3 to * = t. eB se a -" 
authority upon biography, moral philosophy, an 
natural Mllosspiey, © but when Mr. *— 
author of ‘ Ranthorpe,’ and of ‘ Rose, Blanche, 
and Violet ’ reviews my novel, I cry ‘question,’ 
and ask what the devil does he do in that galley ! 
Of novelists Mr. Lewes is certainly not the rose, 
though he may perhaps be said to have vect prés 
delle.” This is very amusing, but it by no means 
follows that a critic must be a good novelist him- 
self before he can review one ; and most novelists 
would be very sorry to be obliged to wait till 
such a critic could be found. Possibly this on- 
slaught may have some effect upon the practice 
of promulgating the names of the writers. Mr. 
Yates shows them no mercy. ‘‘This design has 
been so thoroughly carried out, that through 
four-and-twenty numbers we have had the most 
self-sufficient, bumptious, and arrogant opinions 
on all sorts of subjects, forced upon us — 
men of whose existence we were hitherto 
ignorant, and whose names conveyed to us no 
sort of idea whatsoever.” Another journal, the 
Daily Telegraph, is also made to feel the critic’s 
lash, for its ‘‘ Intellectual Flunkeyism.” We 
yom agree with Mr. Escott that Mr. Carlyle’s 


omestic sorrow was a very improper subject 
e writing 





for a daily newspaper to parade 
upon. 

WE have received the Zelectic and Congre- 
gational Review, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Family Herald, the Mother's Treasury, the 
Missing Link Magazine, the Children’s Hour, 
Good Words, the Cotiager and Artizan, the 
Christian Treasury, the Leisure Hour, the Sun- 
ao — > —— ag Treasury, 
the St. James's Magazine, the Sixpenny Maga- 
zine, the y of Rest, the Colonial” Church 
Chronicle, the Church Builder, the Church of the 
People, Routledge’s Magazine for Boys, the Boy's 
Own Magazine, the Boy's Monthly Magazine, the 
Children’s Friend, the Infant's Magazine, the 
Pulpit Analyst, the Monthly Magazine, the 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, the Young 
Englishwoman, the Band of Hope Review, the 
British Workman, the Ladies’ Treasury, London 
Society, the Sixpenny Magazine, pen. wee 
Christendom, the Union pene Br 8 - 
school Teachers, the Bible-class ine, the 
Biblical Treasury, the Sunday- Teacher's 





Magazine, the Youth's Magazine, the Child's Own 
Magazine, the British Navy and Army Review, 


agazine, 
the Mother's Friend, Merry and Wise, the Vic- 
toria Magazine, Aunt Judy's Magazine, the Net, 
633 
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and the First Number of the North Lonsdale 
Magazine and Lake District Miscellany, conducted 
by J. P. Morris, F.A.S.L. 





The British People. By One of Themselves. 
(London : ee het the * Br & 
Co.) 1s.—Thi may be loo as 
an indication of that which ia ¢o come. It is the 
straw which tells the direction of the wind. 
The English no longer wish to consider them- 
selves Germans ; they will oe un-English 
even at the bidding of * literary clique. 
The fact that the ish are utterly unlike the 
Germans begi . to = expression in t. The 
anonymous little wor ore us is tl produc- 
tion of a clever man, but has no historical or 
scientific value. It touches lightly on several 
topics, but no single subject is fully worked out 
in it. The best portion is that in which the 
author combats the views of Prof. Max Miiller 
and other German philologi in which he 
maintains that the English _is mixed, 
not only, as the Philoteutons assert, in its vocabu- 
lary, but also in its grammar. The statement is 
bold, and it is also true. But even here the 
author has not made the most of his own t. 
In one place he has even been betrayed into 
error. He says that s, as a mark of the plural, 
is not to be found in any Teutonic language, 
while is notorious that the form as in 
Anglo-Saxon. Much more might have been 

e of the fact that the English grammar is 
hybrid ; and the author of the ro has, 
ap tly from no lack of ability, but from sheer 
indelenen left the ground to be occupied by a 
rival. But, after all, philology is by itself of 
rao! use = —— ogist. Romance "ine. 
in the i can never prove . 
— 22 be Frenchmen; and the t 
in this pamphlet is mainly philological. There 
is also an argument from the supposed numbers of 
Saxons and of Norman invaders ; but the author 
has not consulted original authorities, or he would 
never have advanced this t with any 
confidence. But we nevertheless believe that, 
with the n industry and perseverance, 
the author of ‘‘ The British People ight suc- 
ceed in writing a work on the subject which 
would really be of value. We do not, with him, 
think it will ever be shown that the English 
owe their splendid characteristics to the 
Normans, but we do think that the time has 
arrived when the old belief in the Teutons may 
be demolished by a work written on 
scientitic principles, and dealing fairly and fully 
with every branch of the subject. 





A Smaller Dictionary of the Bible for the 
Use of Schools and Young Persons. By Wil- 
liam Smith, LL.D. Pp. 616, 7s. 6d. (Murray.) 
—This is a different book not only from the 
‘* Larger Dictionary,’’ but also from the ‘‘ Concise 
Dictionary.” Dr. Smith justly observes that 
‘* Judgment is needed in knowing what subjects 
ought to be omitted as well.as inserted in such 
a work as the present,” and no.one ought to be 
so good a judge as Dr. Smith hi on that 
point. We have every reason to believe from a 
cursory i ion of some of the articles, and 
from a few tests that we have applied, that Dr. 
Smith is justified in * that it will 
‘‘render the same service to the study of the 
Bible as the Smaller Classical Dictionaries have 
done for the study of the Greek and Roman 
classics in schools.”” Besides woodcuts, it con- 
tains upwards of thirty views of places, and 
several maps. 

We have received the New Testament for 
(Landon ; Rivingtone ; Cambridge : Deighton, 

ndon: Ri ns; Cam : 

ll, and Co.) ;—the Voyage ‘aad B of 
St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the ¢ and 
Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and - 
tion of the Ancients, by James Smith, F.R.S., 
third edition, with additional proofs and illus- 
trations ( in 





fe J. Adams) ;—the 
ven, by Emily Davies (Strahan) ;— 

the late Charles Butler on the T Parts 
of His Book on the Roman Catholic Church, by 
the Bishop of Exeter, New Edition (Murray) ;— 
A Smaller Dictionary of the * the Use 


ford) ;—Doctor Thorne, Antony 
Ninth Edition (Chapman AA Hall) ;—the 0 








aden ; an Episode of History Dramatised, by 
D. P. Starkey (Cassell, Petter, and a 
And these ets—A utobiography ; an y 
Read in the ord, June.13, 1866, by 
= gh ear 

é ichar .» being the 

3 Essay a, * by T. — 
Tonite. King Henry 1V., Part I., Act 1., se. 
2, by George Nutt ;—and Hrasmus sive Thucydidis 


cum Tacito Comparatio, the Chancellor's Prize 
J. Wordsworth ; all — 
n- 


1 
ned by Teak Rivington, Oxford and 
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Text; Marginal References .a Critical and ages 
Commentary cory Alford D.D. In 2 Volumes. Vi 
2. 2. e Epistle to the Hebrews, the Catholic Epis- 
Sine — 8vo. Deighton (Cambridge). 
Tou Tracy of Brier Hill; or, Whose is the Vietory? With Il- 
lustrations 18mo, pp. 176. Religious Tract Soclety. 1s. 6d. 

Trottore (Anthony). Barchester Towers. New Edition. Post 
8vo, pp. viii —439. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

The Warden. New Edition. Post 8vo, 
pp. vii.—221. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 

Doctor Thorne. A Novel. 9th Edition. 
(Select Library of Fiction). 12mo, bds. pp. 480. Chapman 
and Hall. 2s. 

Turrrr es F., D.C.L., F.R.S.). Proverbial Philosophy. 
(Bijou tion). 200th Thousand, with Portrait. Roy. 16mo, 
pp. xii.—385. Moxon. 5s. 

Vavounan (C. J., 3 Life’s Work and God’s Discipline: 
Three Sermons Preached before the University of Cambridge 
in April and May, 1865. New Edition. Fsep. 8vo, pp. 114. 
Macmilian. 2s. 

VELASQUEZ (Mt) and Simonné {T’). New Method of Learni 
to Read, te, and Speak t Spanish Language. Ada 
to the Ollendorffian System of Teaching es, and de- 
signed for Young Learners and Persons who are their own 
Instructors. New Edition. Post 8vo. T'ribner. 6s. 

Wairrtety (Rev, Frederick, A.B.). The Changed Ones ; or, 
Reflections on the Second ‘Chapter of the Song of Solomon. 
32mo, cl. sd., pp. vili.—98. Partridge. 1s. 














PREHISTORIC ARCHHAOLOGY 
AND SCIENCE. 


DANISH PEAT MOSSES, 
Denmark in the Early Iron Age. Tllustrated by 
Recent Discoveries in the Peat-Mosses of 
Slesvig. By Conrad Engelhardt, late Director 
of the Museum of Northern Antiquities at 
Flensborg. With 33 Engraved Plates, Maps, 
and Numerous other Illustrations. Royal 4to, 
cloth, price 17. 11s. 6d. (Williams and Norgate. ) 


HORSBJERG and Nydam are two peat- 
bogs, or mosses, situated on the west 
coast of Slesvig. The former is distant 
about three miles and a-half, and the latter 
less than a mile, from the sea, with which 
they must both have been formerly connected. 
It had been known for some time that such 
mosses, of which there are great numbers on 
the west coast of Denmark, contained vast 
quantities of the remains of a bygone civili- 
zation. The outline map indicates two 
hundred localities in which objects from the 
‘** Early Iron Age” have been found. The 
Danish Government resolved in 1858 to un- 
dertake a systematic investigation of the two 
mosses in question, and the direction of the 
operations was given to M. Engelhardt. 
During six consecutive summers the work 
was continued, and was in one case not 
= completed when the invasion of South 
utland or Slesvig, in 1864, put an end to it 
for the present. 

We are not concerned here with any ques- 
tion as to the antiquity of the remains. 
Coins and objects of art are trustworthy 

ides for fixing dates. In all the deposits, 

an coins of the second and beginning 

of the third century are found, and objects 
of art also of Roman origin. They cannot, 
therefore, be older than the third century of 
our era. M. Engelhardt, following Worsaae, 
Denmark into three : 

the Early Iron from 250 to 450 a.c., 
the Transition period, extending to the end 
of the seventh century, and the Late Iron 
terminating with the introduction of 
tianity, about a.p. 1,000. We are con: 
cerned now only with the first period. Who- 
ever the inhabitants of Denmark were, anthro- 
logically considered, as a matter of fact they 
had many of the elements of a high civiliza- 
tion before they came in contact with the 
Romans. They were familiar with the use of 
iron ; they used horses both for riding and 
driving ; gold, silver, bronze of course 
ivory, glass, agate and beads of variegated 
porcelain are ound amongst the deposits 
of this period. Of their boats we shall speak 
again. But besides all these material ad- 
vantages, they possessed an alphabet. The 
transition from the inferior civilization of 
the ae or Bronze Age, is so abrupt, 
that our author is of opinion it “‘ was the 
result of an invasion, for in no other way 
can the sudden a ce of damascened 
weapons, of ma hitherto unknown, of 
horses, arts and letters, be satisfactorily ex- 
plained.” Conjecture is silent as to the stock 
nt coun = which these —— > ; 
urial-places ve ey 

spread over the whole tty Are we to 
reckon the deposits from the peat-mosses as 
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| sepulchral ones, or not? M. Beauvois thinks 


so. There is no doubt that when the deposits 
this book describes were made, the localities 
were covered with water, and it was 
thought they would be so permanently, 
He thinks ‘‘ these bogs may have been a 
kind of lacustrine cemeteries, in which the 
dead were buried with arms and other acces- 
sories.” But no human remains have yet 
been found in the mosses, and many objects 
are such as could hardly have been deposited 
with the dead. Mr. Worsaae supposes these 
mosses may in ancient times have been 
sacred lakes, in which these objects were 
deposited as offerings. But against this 
there is the mutilated state in which most of 
the objects were evidently submerged. M 
Engelhardt declines to come to any opinion 
himself, in face of these difficulties. But as 
only four of these hiding-places have been 
examined—two mosses in Fyen, and the two 
in Slesvig with which we are now concerned 
—he waits for further discoveries. For our- 
selves, remembering how in British and 
Saxon graves and barrows the same features 
are for ever repeated, we doubt if the key to 
the riddle is to be so obtained. 

The Thorsbjerg moss was completely exca- 
vated. The antiquities were found heaped 
together for the most part in one spot. 
Some ten feet under the present surface the 
lighter objects were found, such as garments, 
boards of shields, articles of leather and 
basket-work. These probably escaped from 
the mass when it was sunk. It is in the 
next layer, about five feet thick, that the 
greater part of the articles lay embedded. 
It consists of soft, dark, almost black peat, 
adapted for fuel. On the-borders of what 
was then the lake, trunks of beech and fir 
occur ; probably a fir-wood fringed the lake 
at that period. These deposits have never 
been previously disturbed; and the whole 
must have been made at about the same 
time, because a thick layer of vegetable 
matter has accumulated over them, and pre- 
served them intact. A certain order in the 
mode of deposit is observable : layers of 
shields one above the other, with javelins 
stuck through them to keep them together ; 
spear-heads and smaller arms wrapped in 
coats of mail; and the objects of gold all 
had their regular place, so that the workmen 
could tell almost where to find them. The 
whole, therefore, must have been purposely 
sunk in the water; and we cannot explain 
the fact by supposing that a great number of 
watriors fell through the ice during a battle 
in winter, or the like. Most of the objects 
must have been unfit foruse whendeposited :— 


All the umbones, with scarcely one exception, 
are bent and crumpled, or pierced by javelins 
and arrow-heads ina manner which cannot be 
explained as the result of even a desperate 
struggle. This has evidently been done on 
purpose. One sheath was cut in two, and many 
wooden sheaths were deprived of their mount- 
ings and fittings of metal. Bridles, consisting of 
solid metal rings, are cut and injured in many 
places, and costly metal plates have been torn 
off, apparently in a hurried manner, from the 
objects which they decorated. 


The diggings made in Nydam moss led to 
the same results. Nydam must have been 
an arm of the sea, and navigable at the time 
when the antiquities were deposited. They 
By < a depth of between four and seven 

ee 


Scattered over a space of ten thousand 
square feet, in many cases collected into 
heaps, and tied together or wrapped up in 
linen. . . As in the Thorsbjerg moss, only very 
few of the articles had been in a perfect and 
serviceable state at the time of their deposit ; 
swords and spear-heads had been cut and bent in 
a curious manner, barbs wrenched out of their 
original position ; staves in many instances cut 
in two and split. Not even the skeletons of 
horses have been One head alone had 
thirteen marks of blows inflicted with a nee 

ve 


lsy thickest, and among them, were discovered 
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asunder andcompletely destroyed ; the cargo had 
been taken out and deposited in the water. The 
two other boats had been sunk by means of holes 


cut through planks beneath the water- 
re Their ight had not all been taken 
out, and a part of it still remained in its original 
place. 


Of these three boats, the second, of oak, was 
the best ed. The pieces of it have 
been ed and reconstructed in the 
Museum at Flensborg. Less fortunate was 
the third, of fir. Im order to protect its 
timber it was covered with peat, but before 
anything could be done to save it, the in- 
vasion took place :— 


Since the Germans took ssion of the 
Duchy, the fir boat has remained on the field, 
alike to the destructive influence of the 
weather and the Vandalism of strangers. Parts 
of it have been carried away, and the last 
remnant will probably soon be destroyed and 
disappear. 

The first four of the series of plates which 
form one great feature of this handsome 
quarto are devoted to these boats, the dis- 
covery of which forms an epoch in the history 
of naval architecture. The remainder, nearly 
— number, are devoted to the numerous 
smaller articles found in the mosses. Most 
interesting of all is a complete suit of clothes. 
It consists of a kirtle of woollen cloth, with 
a pattern woven in the sleeves, in shape that 

the ordinary Continental blouse ; trousers 
of woollen cloth, also with a pattern ; and a 
cloak. These garments indicate a much 
higher skill in weaving than the earlier dress 
of the Bronze Age found upon a skeleton in 
an oaken trunk in a barrow called Treenhdi, 
ish of Vamdrup, and preserved in the 
nbhagen Museum. eapons, offensive 
and defensive, make up the great mass of 
the objects delineated ; but there are also 
wooden rakes, fishing-nets, ring-coins, and 
household vessels of all descriptions. The 
value of these plates to the archsologist is 
tly increased by the guarantee given by 
Mf. Engelhardt — 


Every statement occurring in this work as to 

how the objects were placed in the peat, their 
connexion and state of preservation are founded 
upon my own observations, unless the 
reverse be expressly stated. I have been present 
at the extraction of almost every —8 object, 
and most of them I have taken out of the peat 
with my own hands, 
With all this personal devotion, the author 
keeps singularly clear of theorizing. His 
conclusions, so far as he comes to any, are 
negative; such as that no influence upon the 
rude arts of the country was effected by 
their really considerable intercourse with the 
Romans, and that in the almost total absence 
of human remains, it is impossible to form 
any opinion about the race of those who 
once sailed over or lived on the borders of 
these mosses. Their lan , should the 
inscriptions ever be deciphered, may throw 
some light upon the point. There, indeed, 
Roman influence is perceptible, as also in the 
use of coins and in trade. The book is in- 
dispensable to the arehxologist, and, as only 
a limited number of copies have been issued, 
will soon be found only in the libraries of 
the curious or of public institutions. 








MAGAZINES, 


The author of “‘ Saturn and its System,” Mr. 
Proctor, gives comfort to amateur astronomers 
in the Popular Science Review, by showing them 
how much may be done by telescopes of small di- 
mensions. Bo of one’s materials - 
indispensable for success in ev rsuit, an 
if we can learn «How to Work with the Tele- 

” from a book, as the saying is, Mr. 
Proctor is quite the person to write that book. 
Mr. Lemoran, who describes himself as a colliery 
viewer, On the Exhaustion of our Coal,” com- 
plains much of the loose way in which all esti- 
mates, both of the quantity used and the 
oe a have been 

He considers that we shall never use 

a owe now. The 
—1——— and the demand for railway iron, 
locomotive i and for ship-building 
yards, is diminishing.” With increase of price 


will come more general economy in the use of 
coal. The present excitement is, therefore, 
quite misplaced, th a commission cannot 
but be productive of excellent effect. 


Mr. Harry Seeley, of the Woodwardian 
Museum, contributes an interesting paper to the 
Geological Magazine, on a subject with which he 
must be well acquainted, ‘‘The Rock of the 
Cambridge Greensand.” He gives a short 
account of the ‘‘coprolite diggings,” which are 
so profitable in that neighbourhood, and which 
have enabled the observer to make out the 
superposition of the bed, notwithstanding the 
absence of good natural sections. Its extreme 
thinness is the first t feature in the Cam- 
bri bed, which, im the author’s opinion, 
resulted from the whole of this county, and 
certain parts of Bedfordshire, and the district 
S.W., having been a stationary sea-shore. The 
sand came as finely comminuted material from 
the old palzozoic and plutonic rocks, such as 
actually occur on the opposite region of France. 
The paper contains an analysis of the Cambridge 
glauconite, which Mr. Seeley thinks is made up, 
not, as Ehrenberg ~ of silicified shells, 
but of the felspars and micas disin ted from 
the plutonic rocks. ‘‘ The dark phosphatic 
nodules are usually named coprolites ; but the 
only coprolites found, those of small fishes, are 
among the rarest fossils of the bed.” Sea-weed 
and decaying animals ~ pew to have been rolled 
into these nodules with carbonate of lime and 
materials on the strand. ‘‘ The only evidence 
of vegetable life on land is found in balls of 
resin, of four or five different kinds, which burn 
with pungent fumes, some of them having a 
plum-like smell.” 


The New and Old Notation of Chemistry, in a 
Complete Set of Tables. By Sidney W. Rich, 
Governmental Certificated . Science - Teacher. 
(London : Jackson and Townson, 89 Bishops- 
gate Street. 1866).—A very clear, well- 
and accurate set of tables. They will form a 
paniment to those manuals of 








useful accom 
chemistry in which the old system of notation 
is still retained, and will help the student mate- 
rially in the puzzling transition period through 
which chemistry is now passing. 








ISOMERISM. 
ERTHELOT, in a ay a ot of 
isomerism, proposes the follo subdivision 
of this cahdesks laomatls —D—— is to say, 
bodies formed of the same elements united in 
the same proportion—can be separated into a 
certain number of classes or general groups :— 

1. Equivalent composition.—Substances which 
appear to have a purely accidental relation to 
each other; for imstance: butyric acid, 
Cs Hg O4 and dialdehyde (C4 Hy O2 )z. 

2. Metamerism.—Bodies formed by the union 
of two distinct principles, so that in their 
formule a kind of compensation is established ; 
for example, methylacetic ether,Cz He (C4 Hg O, ) 
“ * ormic —* (4 nee He O4 ;: 4 

. Polymerism.—Com arising from the 
union of several molecules to form one; this is 
shown in the case of amylene (Cio Hio) and 
diamylene (Co Hio)- 

4. Isomerism, properly so-called.—There are 
bodies that, differing in their properties, retain 
these distinctive features in their passage through 
certain compounds, the properties of which 
result from the internal structure of the com- 
ene molecule taken as a whole, rather than the 

iversity of the components which have pro- 
duced it. This is observed in the cases of essence 
of terebenthine and citron, the sugars, the 
symmetrical tartaric acids, and the two classes 
ef ethyl-sulphates. 
5. Physical Isomerism.—By which is meant 
the different states of one and the same body, 
the diverse nature of which vanishes when the 
substance enters into combination. To these 
five classes, Berthelot proposes to a new 
one, called kenomerism (from cevdy), distinct 
from all the others, though allied to meta- 
merism. 
6. Kenomerism.—Two different compounds 
may lose, by the effect cf certain re-agents which 
bring about decomposition, different groups of 
elements, and the remainders be identical in 
composition ; these two derivatives, however, 
may yet be distinct the one from the other both 
in ysical and chemical properties. They 
ee renee the com- 
pounds from w they their origin. To 
take examples : alcohol by losing 2 equivalents 
of hydrogen is turned into aldehyde :— 
Cy He Oz: — He = Cy Hy Os 





Glycol, on the other hand, gi up 2 
—* of water, is —— Ee Spam 
(oxide of ethylene) :— 
Cy He Oy -- He Og = Cy Hy Os 
Glycolic ether and aldehyde are isomeric ; 
their composition is the same, but their proper- 
ties, both physical and chemical, are 
different. is is a good case of kenome- 
rism. Again, essence of terebenthine com- 
bines with h ic acid under different 
conditions to tum tue Getta Cees 
the monohydrochlorate, Coo His H Cl, and the 
dihydrochlorate, Coo Hig 2 H Cl. From the first 
y the crystalline compound Cg Hie, cam- 
phene, is obtained, and from the latter Cao His, 
terpilene, two hydrocarbons of very different 
properties. 








CorRESPONDENCE. 





THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 


To the Editor of Tue REapDER. 


Sir,—I can hardly bring myself to believe Mr. 
Wallace really holds that gravity is the only 
force which determines the re of the earth, 
since in his first letter he rightly terms that 
‘agure one of equilibrium in rotation: and yet 
now he seems to leave me no option, for in as- 
serting that I maintain ‘‘ two propositions which 
are incompatible with each other,” hé 
poses that the relations of the right lines of 
plumb and spirit-level to the surface of 
are the same in the modified that they are in 
the unmodified form. 

The directions of the plumb-line and the 
spirit-level are determined by the gravity of the 
earth. The relations to each other are, there- 
fore, necessarily rectangular. But what are 
their relations to the surface of the earth? 
Were that body a sphere with a coincident true 
centre and centre ef gravity, then the direction 
—of the spirit-level, would be always parallel 
to that of the outline of figare—of the plumb, 
vertical to that outline, or perpendicular to the 
earth’s surface. So far we are But as 
soon as this normal form is modified, these rela- 
tions are c , for although the right line of 
the plumb will necessarily remain i 
to that of the spirit-level (when both are undis- 
turbed), because it is determined by the same 
force, the latter can es with the 
true outline of figure at poles and equator, 
and must diverge from that general surface out- 
line in every other position, and this in a 
proportionate (1) to its relative distance 
the points of coincidence, and (2) to the amount 
of modification of form. 

The weak point in the received way of recon- 
ciling the accepted hypothesis of the figure of the 
earth with the results drawn from 
measurements ap to me to be this—that it 
assumes that the spirit-level (or mercurial bath) 
gives the horizon of figure at every part of the 
earth's surface, i ive of any modification 
in its form ; and from this has flowed the further 
assumption that the right line of the plumb is 
always vertical to the surface of the earth; with 
the consequent inference, that the influence of 
gravity is perpendicular tothatsurface. Until this 

assumption becomes a proven fact, it is 
ar more philosophical to hold in a modified 

re—one of equilibrium in rotation—the level 
of oceanic still water can only correspond with 
the horizontal line of the mercurial bath at the 
poles and equator. 

But under this view the incompatibility im- 
puted to the propositions I have sdveneell dis- 
appears, and with it the basis of the reconcilia- 
tory method of interpretation.—I am, yours, &e., 


Henry Pratt, 
Lucerne, June 7, 1866. 
In my last letter effecting should be read in- 
stead of affecting, flaw instead of plan, 





Td Aotwiy (Matt. xxvi. 45.) 
To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 


Sir,—Mr. Chase’s defence of the — 
and accuracy of King Sames's Version has fai 
to satisfy me. 
The su ion of “‘Amicus” as to the 
adverbial c r of rd Aotrdy, and his transla- 
tion founded on that, seem to be right both in 


and sense. Td Mcroru, from si 
the ronahinder of a thing, easily ——s 
accordance with laws, to adopt an adverbial 
significance of ‘‘ hereafter,” ‘* by-and-bye.” 
The sense of —— — 


— 
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——*æ*— Danger trouble are 
| y at hand : now is the time stout 
energy and acute wakefulness : cease 
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rest : you can indulge in that when this period 
of a woe has .” To such an in- 

ion as that no one can possibly have 
any objection; strict as it is in linguistic 
harmony with known laws, and expressive 
of fine rebuke, and a decisive invocation to 


activity and strength. 

The late Dr. Blomfield, in his edition of the 
Greek Testament, appends to this verse the 
gloss : ‘‘ Now it matters not whether ye watch 
or sleep : the time for watching with me is past ;” 
a gloss which I consider strained and insipid, 
‘oil out of harmony with the character of the 

er. 

Now I care not in which way the expression 
rd Aordy is taken ; I write for a more com- 
prehensive purpose, which affects the whole 
tone of the verse. Your correspondents both 
seem never to have thought of the verse being 
capable of any but an affirmative, assertive 
structure ; whereas, as was pointed out by the 
critic Greswell, the whole tenor of the sentence 

uires that it should be stated interrogatively, 
oa we should, therefore, read—caevdere 7d 
Nowrby cai dvamwaiecde ; ‘‘ Do ye sleep on now 
and take your rest?” Expanding this, the 

ing is ‘‘ What! can ye rest when imminent 
—* is threatening him whom ye have 
professed ardently to love? Rouse yourselves, 
and prepare for the coming conflict ! ”’ 

This interpretation, secured by the insertion 
* (5) * the Greek text, wy hag me most 

y and appropriate, suiting the exigencies 
of the eaten aad the — feelings of the 

er at hisdisciples’ unsympathetic conduct— 
conditions which the verse as it now stands in 
the Textus Receptus fails to satisfy.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, T. E. Youna. 

Falloden House, Clapton, June 13. 








FROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


PARIS, 


Tae Frencw AcapEemy.—/une 25.—‘‘ On the 
Cholera of the Soufriere, a Small District of Santa 
Lucia, one of the Antilles,” by M. Guyon. 
‘* Report on a Memoir of M. Fouqué, entitled 
‘Researches in the Chemical Phenomena of 
Voleanoes.’” ‘‘On the Termination of the 
Motor Nerves in the Muscles,” by M. Ch. Rouget. 
**On the Influence Exercised on the Health of 
Men and on Vegetation by the Volcanic 
Emanations at Santorin,” by M. Da Corogna. 
** On the Reproduction and Embryogeny of 
Lice,” by M. Balbiani. ‘‘On the Bituminous 

ts of Judea and Ceelo-Syria, and on the 
Manner in which —_— comes to be Present in 
the Middle of the Waters of the Dead Sea,” b 
M. Louis Lartet. ‘* Analysis of the Kock whic 
forms the New Isle of Santorin,” by M. A. 
Terreil. ‘‘On the Chalk in the North of the 
is Basin,” by M. Hebert. “ On the Zodiacal 











Paris 

noma f M. Liandier. ‘‘On Some Peculiarities 

Presented by the Surface of the Moon,” by M. 

Chacornac. 

REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Royat.—/June 21.—General Sabine, Presi- 

dent, in the chair.—The following papers were 


read : ‘On the Relation of Rosaniline to Rosolic 
Acid,” by Messrs. H. Caro and J. A. Wanklyn. 
—‘*On the Chemical and Mineralogical Com- 
ition of the Dhurmsalla Meteoric Stone,” by 
Rev. 8S. Haughton. —‘‘ Results of the 
Magnetic Observations at the Kew Observatory. 
No, III. Lunar Diurnal Variation of the Three 
Magnetic Elements,” by the President. —‘‘ Varia- 
tions in Human “a ogy, observed during the 
Winter Session of 1865-66 at wage College, 
” by Mr. J. Wood.—‘‘ On the Prepara- 

tion of Ethylamine,” by Messrs. J. A. Wanklyn 
and E. T. Chapman.—‘‘ Notes on the Rearing 
of Tenia Echinococeus in the Dog from 
Hydatids, with some Observations on the Ana- 
tomy of the Adult Worm,” by Mr. E. Nettle- 
ship.—‘‘On the Expansion by Heat of Metals 


Alloys,” by Mr. A. Matthiessen.—‘‘ On the 
A ion and Dialytic Separation of Gases, by 
Colloid Septor. Part I. Action of a Septum 


of Caoutchouc,” by Mr. T. Graham.—‘‘On the 
Colouring and Extractive Matters of Urine. 
Part IL,” by Mr. E. Schunk. —‘‘ On the 
Muscular ments of the Bladder, and 
the Manner in which the Ureters and Urethra 
are Closed,” by Dr. J. B. Pettigrew. —‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the Ovum of Osseous Fishes,’’ by Dr. 
W. H. Ransom. . | 





Gmowoctcar. — June 20, — Wari w. 
Smyth, F-RS, President in the chair. 
Prederick Armstrong, Esq., B.A., C.E., Albion- 





place, Doncaster; William Armstrong, Esq., 
Wingate G Colliery, near Ferry Hill, 
Durham ; John Harris, Esq., M.1.C.E., Wood- 
side, near Darlington; and Robert Wigram, 
* 47 Albemarle-street, London, were elected 
Fellows.—‘‘ On the Structure of the Red Crag.” 
By S. V. Wood, Esq. The Rev. O. Fishe 
lately published a —_ in which he en- 
deavoured to show that the Chillesford beds 
were beneath the Fluvio-marine Crag. Mr. S. 
V. Wood now took the contrary view, especially 
as to the relations of the deposits as exhibited 
in pits at Wangford and at Thorpe, near Ald- 
borough. He then drew attention to the 
character of the fossils of the Red Crag as 
evidence of one of the most rapid changes in 
fauna that geology affords ; and showed that this 
deposit contains the evidence of a transition by 
stages, from the oldest to the newer stages, in 
which the shells are very few, and confined to 
types peculiarly northern.—‘‘ Note on Supposed 
Remains of the on on the North Downs, near 
Folkestone.” By H. W. Bristow, Esq., F.R.S. 
The author said that, if the Kentish beds can 
be proved to belong to any other member of the 
Tertiary series, it 1s only to be done by the evi- 
dence of the fossils.—‘‘On the Warp of Mr. 
Trimmer ; its age and probable connexion with 
the latest geological events and changes of cli- 
mate.” By the Rev. O. Fisher, M.A. The 
author referred to the opinion of the late 
Mr. Trimmer respecting the origin of soils, that 
they are composed of the débris of the under- 
lying rocks, together with transported materials. 
He showed that the adventitious matter usually 
occurs filling furrows in the subjacent rock, and 
appears to have been carried forward in a plastic 
state and not water-drifted. He named it 
‘*trail,” and explained that the variation of 
soil arises from its incorporation with the disin- 
tegrated matter. The furrows were considered 
to be indications of the last denudation of the 
surface, possibly formed by land-ice. The ice- 
sheet having finally disappeared, the formation 
of the warp with its basal pebbles was due to 
meteoric action. The warp was then stated 
to be older than the last depression of 
the land, and to underlie the Scrobicularia-clay, 
while the gravels beneath the submarine forest 
at the mouths of many valleys were also sup- 
posed to be trail. Mr. Fisher discussed the 
theories of M. Adhémar and Mr. Croll, showing 
that the events as traced in the former part of 
the paper agree with their views, and that their 
determination of the date of the commencement 
of the alluviai — (the period of the retire- 
ment of the sea from our lower valleys) coincides 
remarkably with that assigned to it on totally 
different grounds by Mr. Prestwich, of from 
8,000 to 10,000 years.—‘‘ On Faults in the 
Drift-gravel at Hitchin, Herts.“ By J. W. 
Salter. The author described some faults 
exhibited in a cutting of the Great Northern 
Railway, passing through the chalk and 
boulder-clay gravel.—‘‘ On some Flint Imple- 
ments lately found in the Valley of the 
Little Ouse River, near Thetford.” By J. W. 
Flower. The sands and flint-gravel on the right 
bank of the River Ouse at Thetford form a ter- 
race eight to ten yards above the river, and about 
forty yards distant from it ; at a spot called Red 
Hill a large number of flint implements have 
lately been obtained from this gravel, at from 
twelve to fifteen feet below the surface, and 
within a foot or less of the chalk on which the 
gravel rests ; and some were found in the same 
gravel filling pot-holes in the chalk. The author 
pointed out the exact correspondence as regards 
feolo ical position and relations between the 
hetford gravels and the flint-implement bearing 
bedsof Amiens, Abbeville, Fisherton, Icklingham, 
Hoxne, &c., remarking that, in his opinion these 
implements were manufactured prior to the sever- 
ance of this island from the Continent.—‘‘On some 
Evidences of the Antiquity of Man in Ecuador.” 
* J. S. Wilson. Communicated by Sir R. I. 
urchison, Bart., F.R.S. The western slope 
of the Cordilleras is occupied with projected 
volcanic matter distributed in terraces, the most 
recent but slightly above high-water mark. The 
second terrace contains in many places remains 
of articles of human art, broken pottery, 
earthen figures, and fragments of gold orna- 
ments. is pottery stratum is traceable alon 
a line of 80 miles of coast, and, by parti 
observations, is. determined to occur under 
co nding conditions for a distance of 200 
miles more. A section at Chancama was also 
described ; it is 24 miles from the coast, 180 feet 
above the sea, and 50 feet above the Esmeraldos 
river, and exhibits undisturbed sea-distributed 
gravel and sands, 6 feet 6 in. in thickness, 


containing fragments of pottery.—‘‘On the Re- 
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lations of the Tertiary Formations of the West 
Hill, | Indies.” By R. J. L. Guppy. The author 


stated that Eocene strata were as yet known 
to occur only in Jamaica ; and he described the 
lower Miocene a oe of Trinidad, illa, 
and Antigua, and the upper Miocene of San 
Domingo, Jamaica, Trinidad, and Cumana, 
giving sections illustrating the nature and 
— of the beds, and lists of the fossils 
ound therein. He considered that the Miocene 
of the West Indies must be included in the 
same great period of time as that of Europe, 
and may therefore be considered, in a geological 
sense, as synchronous ; that it is highly impro- 
bable that the West Indian Miocene forms 
reached the localities where they occur as fossils 
by the way of the Isthmus of Panama, or by 
an easterly route from Europe or from the 
Indian Sea ; and that it is probable that during 
the early and.middle tertiaries such a con- 
nexion existed between the shores of the 
Atlantic as admitted of the migration of or- 
ganized beings from one side to the other, even if 
the continents never absolutely joined.—‘‘On the 
Discovery of new Gold-deposits in the District of 
Esmeraldas, Ecuador.” By Lieut.-Col. Neale, 
Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in Ecuador. 
Communicated by the Foreign Office. The author 
stated that unworked and hitherto unknown 
gold deposits had been discovered in the district 
of Esmeraldas, Ecuador; and that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic purposed sending a scientific 
commission to report on the — yield of 
the gold district.—‘‘On Bones of Fossil 
Chelonians from the Ossiferous Caves and 
Fissures of Malta.” By A. Leith Adams. 


The remains of more than one _ species 
of River Tortoise, agreeing in their 
characters with the [Elodians and Po- 


tamians, were stated to occur in the Maltese 
caves and fissures, associated with exuviz of the 
fossil elephant, Hippopotamus Pentlandi, My- 
oxus Melitensis, and birds—the last chiefl 
aquatic, including Cygnus Falconeri, a lizard, 
and one or more frogs. The author considered 
that these fossil fauna clearly show that they 
had for the most part been conveyed into the 
above situations by the agency of large bodies of 
water, which at one time overflowed the greater 
portion of the eastern half of the island.—‘‘ On 
the Discovery of Remains of Halitherium in the 
Miocene Beds of Malta.” By the Same.—‘‘ On 
the Affinities of Chondrosteus, Ag.” By John 
Young. The author said that Chondrosteus 
belongs not to the Chondrostean division of 
the ganoids as stated by Agassiz, but to the 
Holostean division, since it possesses a well 
ossified basi-occipital ; and the lateral walls of 
the cranium are composed of bones answering to 
the cartilage bones of ordin Teleosteans. — 
‘*Onnew Carboniferous Genera of Crossopterygian 
Ganoids.” By the Same. New genera were 
described ; Rhizodopsis, Strepsodus, Dendropty- 
chius, and Rhomboptychius ; all provisionally 
named some years ago by Prof. Huxley. The 
relation of Rhomboptychius to Megalichthys, and 
the position of Holoptychius and Rhizodus in this 
subdivision of the ganoids, were discussed—‘‘On 
supposed Burrows of Worms in the Laurentian 
Rocks of Canada.” By Dr. Dawson. The author 
communicated the discovery of perforations, 
resembling burrows of worms, in a calcareous 
quartzite, or impure limestone, of Laurentian 
age, from Madoc, in Upper Canada, but belong- 
ing to a somewhat higher horizon than the 
Eozoon-serpentines of Grenville. 





ANTIQUARIES.—June 14.—F. Ouvry, Esq., 
Treasurer, in the chair. Exhibitions and com- 
munications were made by Mr. Franks, director, 
Mr. E. Peacock, Captain Knight, the Rev. 
Assheton Pownall, and Dr. C. Spencer Perceval. 
Reports were read from Messrs. R. Woof, H. 
Johnson, and G. Seton, Local Secretaries for 
Worcestershire, Shropshire, and Scotland re- 
spectively. 

June 21.—Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., in 
the chair. This was the Tast meeting of the 
session. The secretary read a memorial, drawn 
up by Mr. John Bruce, which the President and 
Council of the society had presented to the 
Lords of the Treasury, urging upon them the 
desirableness of purchasing on behalf of the 
nation the revently discovered originals of the 
Paston letters. To this the Treasury had replied 
that as the British Museum estimates for the 
year had been passed, the question must be 
deferred till next year. This matter gave rise 
to considerable discussion at intervals during the 
evening, which resulted in the passing of a reso- 
lution authorizing the Council, if they think fit, 
to make an offer on behalf of the society for the 
purchase of the MSS.—A letter was then read, 
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addressed by the President and Council of the 
society to the Duke of Somerset, requesting the 
Admiralty to cause further researches to be made 
by the Hydrographical Department to settle the 
question of Czsar’s rh oy in Britain, 
which hasbeen re-opened by the Emperor 
Napoleon.—Another letter was also read, ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Clarendon, requesting 
him to use the influence of this nation with the 
Italian Government for the preservation of the 
ancient and distinguished monastery of Monte 
Cassino, the cradle of the Order of St. Benedict. 
The announcement of the act of the Council in 
forwarding this communication to Lord Claren- 
don was received with loud cheers by the mem- 
bers present.-—-Mr. Scharf exhibited drawings of 
the contents of a tomb just discovered at the 
foot of the altar in Westminster Abbey. He 
remarked that the remains were evidently those 
of an abbot, having been interred with the usual 
insignia of that office; that medical evidence 
identified them as having belonged to a male 
person, between fifty and seventy years of age, 
and that they had been previcusly disturbed. 
Immediately upon the discovery, the Dean of 
Westminster placed himself in communication 
with this society, and the President, Director, 
Secretary, and Mr. Scharf attended atthe Abbey, 
and examined the remains. They had that 
evening been reverently replaced, and a stone 
cover made, bearing an inscription setting forth 
the circumstances of the discovery.—Lord Dun- 
raven exhibited a matrix, purporting to be the 
obverse of the great seal of Henry II. Mr. 
Franks was of opinion that it was not genuine, 
but a contemporary forgery.—Mr. Slade ex- 
hibited the weapon cal ‘The Sword of 
Tiberius,’”’ discovered in 1848, at Mayence. He 
has gree his intention of presenting it to the 
British Museum.—Mr. J. H. Parker then ex- 
hibited the series of photographs he has had 
taken of the ancient fortifications of Rome, and 
described the result of his investigations. He 
soon found that the right course was to throw 
aside all the German commentators, and indeed 
all modern books ; to take the original texts of 
the classical authors, and be guided by them 
alone. Even the first book of Livy he had 
found useful. He had succeeded in tracing the 
triple character of the fortifications round each 
of the hills, the successive raising of the public 
roads from the level of the ‘‘ via fossa,”’ the period 
when cement began to be used, the use of wood 
as supplementary to stone, the construction of 
the slope or pomcerium from one line of fortifica- 
tion to another, and many other points into 
which it is impossible to follow him without the 
excellent photographs that illustrated hisremarks, 








MATHEMATICAL.—June 26.—Special meeting 
for the transaction of business. Professor 
De Morgan, President, in the chair. Members 
elected: Professors Thos. Barker and Price, 
Messrs. C. J. Faulkner, C. J. C. Price, and J. 
Taylor. An offer by the Chemical Society to 
allow this society to hold its meetings in their 
rooms at Burlington House was accepted. 





ZOOLOGICAL. —June 26.—Dr. E. Hamilton in 
the chair.—The Secretary called attention to a 
fine specimen of the Californian Vulture (cathartes 
californianus, Shaw) lately placed in the 
Gardens.—A communication was read from Mr. 
Gerard Krefft, Curator and Secretary of the 
Australian Museum, Sydney, containing descrip- 
tions of new species of Australian Snakes of the 
= Hoplocephalus ; and another from Dr. J. 

. Cox, of Sydney, containing characters of six 
new Australian Land Shells. —Mr. T. J. Moore 
communicated some notes on the habitat of 
Chauna derbiana, which appeared to be the 
littoral of New Granada, and not Central 
America, as had been previously supposed.— A 
pen was read by Mr. H. Adamson the shells col- 
ected by Mr. S. W. Baker during his recent explo- 
rations in Central Africa. Two species of Unio 
contained in Mr. Baker's collection were con- 
sidered to be new, and were described as D. bakeri 
and U. acuminatus.—Mr. Fraser exhibited a pair 
of horns of the ey Deer (Cervus mariannus, 
Desm.)—Mr. H. E. Dresser read some notes on 
the nesting of the Booted Eagle (Aquila pennata), 
and exhibited specimens of the eggs of this bird 
recently obtained by himself in Central Spain. — 
Mr. Blyth exhibited some pairs of horns of 
different varieties of the African Buffalo ( Bubalus 
caffer), and pointed out the distinctions between 
the Central African and Southern forms of this 
species. 

Roya IwsTITuTION oF GREAT BRITAIN .— 





July 2.—Sir ong Meese =n Bart., F.R.S., 
President, in the ir. —His Royal Highness 


the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., was elected an 








Member of the Royal Institution. 
ected a Member 


Hono 
Richard Cockerton, Esq., was 
of the Royal Institution. 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


TUESDAY. 

Erunovocicat, 8.—“On the Tribes of the Nile Basin,” Mr. 8. 
White Baker; “On the West Coast Indians in Vancouver 
Island,” Mr. Gilbert Malcolm jane ; “On the Aborigines of 
the Andaman Islands,” Lieut. ‘olonel Albert Fytche. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Literary Fvrsp, 3. 

THURSDAY. 

Cnremicat, §.—* Hydro-carbons ‘in Crude Benzol, &c.,” Mr. 
Scharlemmer ; “* Use of Metallic Copper in Organic Analysis,” 
Mr. Thorp ; “Constitution and Representation of Chemical 
Compounds,” Dr. Williamson. 


SATURDAY. 
Roya Boranic, 3.45. 








ART. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Architecture at Ahmedabad, the Capital of 
Goozerat. Photographed by Colonel Bi 
R.A. With an Historical and Descriptive 
Sketch, by Theodore C. Hope ; and Architec- 
tural Notes, by James Fergusson, F.R.S. 
Royal 4to, 5/. 5s. (Murray). 

d ter publication of this sumptuous volume 

forms an epoch in the history of art. 

It has always been considered hitherto the 

exclusive privilege of Gothic architecture to 

exhibit a religious history running side by side 
with its own gradual development. But when 
the invasion of Tamerlane enabled Moozuffur 

Shah, in 1408 a.p., to shake off the suzerainty 

of the Emperors at Delhi and assume the 

title of Sultan of Goozerat, with the founda- 
tion of a new dynasty came the desire to 
establish his own religion. When his son, 

Ahmed Shah, in 1412, thought fit to change the 

site of his capital, it was at the suggestion of his 

spiritual adviser. The temples of Kurunesh- 
wur and the monastic retreat of Hemé- 
charya were destroyed, and the cities of 

Kurunawutee Ashawul and Shreenuggur 

were all swallowed up within the circuit of 

Ahmedabad. That city increased until it 

contained a population of two millions. But 

long before that it was decorated with build- 
ings which are worthy of comparison with 

7 others in the world. 

he architecture of the different cities and 
kingdoms of India varies as much as the 
races which inhabit them. Mr. Fergusson 
says :— 

If any one fancies that he knows all, when he 
has mastered the details of the art as practised 
in the imperial cities of Delhi and Agra, he will 
soon find his mistake. At Juanpore he will find 
a style as beautiful, but differing in every es- 
sential respect. It is no longer the quasi- 
Persian style brought across the Indus, and only 
slightly modified by local details, but a purely 
Indian art. The mosques have no minarets, but 
tall propylons, with sloping sides, like those of 
Egyptian temples. Their courtyards are sur- 
rounded by colonnades such as do not exist else- 
where, and have been mistaken for Buddhist 
monasteries. At Gaur an art exists far less 
pure, and it is only by their plans that we dis- 
cover that they are dedicated to the simple 
ritual of the Koran. At Mandoo, another, and 
far purer style prevails. At Beejapore we seem 
to have a new importation of pure Toorks es- 
tablished among a people who had no art of 
their own. But among all these varieties, the 
most instructive, perhaps also it may be added 
the most beautiful, is the Moslem style of 
Goozerat. 


At the time when this Mahommedan 
dynasty was established in Goozerat, that 
province had long been the home and head- 
quarters of the Jaina religion. The extent 
to which it influenced their architecture 
would hardly perhaps have been admitted 
by the conquerors themselves, but it con- 
stitutes to us its greatest interest, and gives 
it a value equal to that of any local style we 
are acquainted with. The problem for the 
Moslems was almost exactly the same with 
that the Christians had to solve in Europe. 
They found a worship of idols, which their 
own religion abominated. They had to use 
up old materials and employ itects, or at 
all events artificers, who had been brought 
up in the old traditions, and who found it 
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difficult to understand what they wanted. 
‘¢ As to style,” says Mr. Hope, ‘‘it was the 
singular fortune of the Mahometans to find 
themselves among a people their equals in 
conception, their superiors in execution, and 
whose tastes had been refined by centuries 
of cultivation. Though insisting on the bold 
features of their own minaret and pointed 
arch, they were fain to borrow the pillared 
hall, the delicate traceries, and rich surface 
He gags of their despised and prostrate 
oe.”” 

The despotism of conquest effected the 
transition far more rapi ly than could be 
accomplished by the slow change of ideas in 
the West. It was tolerably complete before 
the death of Ahmed Shah in 1443. The first 
photograph of Colonel Biggs represents a 
Hindoo Well, whose architectural details 
mark the point the native style had arrived 
at when Kurunawutee was taken. The next 
thirty-nine are of works all executed during 
the reign of Ahmed Shah, and in the last 
the Jaina style has almost disappeared. By 
that time the minarets of the mosques, 
instead of being little more than pinnacles, 
or awkwardly imposed upon the roof, began 
to rise direct from the ground, and force 
their way through to the summit. The pro- 
gression may be studied in detail by the aid 
of this book. Mr. Hope has supplied us 
with that history of the country and its 
inhabitants without which its architecture 
would be an insoluble puzzle. He has also 
described shortly each of the one hundred 
and twenty plates, and Mr. Fergusson has 
added some notes on the more important 
buildings. The most sceptical as to the 
value and significance of Oriental art cannot 
fail to be convinced by these united labours, 
that if the glories of Gothic and Christian 
architecture are not eclipsed, at all events 
they are fairly rivalled, by the unknown 
workers of Ahmedabad :— 


We in Europe are proud of the walls of glass 
that enclose the naves of our cathedrals. Are 
they more beautiful than the wall of trellis. 
work which *2* the —_ of the Saints 
(Pts. 43, 44)? Consideri e enormous variety 
of design involved in such. tabeien ae is, the 
beauty of the patterns, and the effect of the 
subdued light which they shed internally, there 
is something in all this which it would not be 
easy to match in any part of the world. The 
palace of the Alhambra at Granada was erected 
about a century earlier than this. In the 
Eastern palace personal luxury is almost entirely 
subordinated to * aspirations. In the 
Western, religion is hid away ina corner. The 
Turanian blood of the Eastern monarchs shows 
itself everywhere in the —— contemplation of 
death and its symbols, which everyw 
vails ; while nothing suggestive of the tomb is. 
to be found in the Western — — 
But the most striking contrast is in ts of 
detail and elegance of constructive propriety 
which characterize every of the palace at 
Sirkhej, and which are w * wanting in the 
staring plaster decorations of the bra. 
Yet we Lave hundreds of volumes ill 
the glories of Granada, but this is the first to 
introduce to the public in Europe the beauties 
of Ahmedabad. 


But this is not all Whilst we are 
unable to reproduce or continue the 
architecture of our forefathers, and cannot 
discover any new style adapted to our 
own requirements, the Jaina style, such 
as it was before the Moslem conquest, has 
never been extinguished. The resuscita- 
tion of the native spirit, or, as we should 
say, the nationality of Goozerat, and which 
is probably go one instance among many 
in Fadia, is a phenomenon which cannot be 
paralleled in Europe. 


bs be net visits ere may —5* the 
subterranean temple of the Hindoo, 
and the tall minaret of the Moslem in his day 


of power and intolerance. The falling mosque 
pri ate the earth with its ruins, — it, 
emerging from their dark hiding-places, 
im of Shiva or of Parusndth are installed i 
newly-erected temples ; and the descendants 
the sw ing Pathans and — 

marble floors of the Hindoo or for a 
pitiful hire wave the torch and beat the drum in 
those idolatrous processions which gaily 
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And in another place Mr. Hope says :— 
The Jain millionaires of the present day have 
stly lavished their wealth on temples at 
Shutroonjye and other sacred seats ; but to this 


there is one great exception in the splendid shrine 
— at vast cost by Shet Huttising at 
Ahmedabad. Its dimensions are of the first 
order, its style the pure Jaina ; and it stands a 
convincing proof that the native architecture 
has not been extinguished by centuries of re- 
ion, and that, in its builder, Premchund 
ul4t, and his coadjutors, exists a class of 
practical architects capable, under due encour- 
— of taking up and turning to profit the 
ious legacy w ich their ancestors have be- 
queathed 

Nor is Mr. Fergusson less enthusiastic. 

—2 of this temple, of which several 
tions are given, and of some other 
modern works, he says :— 

Not only does the Hindoo still love art, 
but he still instinctively adheres to the only 
system by which good architecture was ever yet 

in any of the world. It is the 

which enabled our forefathers to build 
wonderful churches which still excite our 
admiration and our envy, and which we 
foolishly fancy we can reproduce by copying. 
The Hindoo knows better, and can consequent y 
do better things ; his system is right, thoug 
unfortunately his standard is not so high as his 
well-wishers would desire. 

It will be seen from these extracts that 
important as this volume is for the magnifi- 
cence of its Photographs, and the splendid 
manner in which it is put forth, it is still 
more so from a much higher point of view. 

re are questions it moots of religion, art, 
, ation, and the ineffaceable characteris- 
ties of race, into which we cannot here enter, 
but which will be one day studied in the 
ight such monuments can w upon them. 
. the magnificent series which this 
volume inaugurates shall be completed, per- 
haps we shall be able somewhat to appreciate 
the meaning of such a contribution to the 
history of mankind. 








Misce.anga. 


as omo” has now reached a tenth edi- 
tion. r editions have been absorbed so 
that the “‘ Preface to the Fifth Edition” 
will be still new to many readers. It exhibits 

same want Foe and consistency as the 





original work. author ‘“‘admite that the 
Church has failed, but he maintains, at the same 
time, that it has only failed as civil society has 


failed,” But he forgets that civil society lays 


no claim to Divine origin, and has grown up 
with mankind from imperceptible beginnings. 
Christianity was ushered in under awful circum- 
stances, and avowedly to redress the evils of 
society. To admit its failure, is to give up the 
whole question. There is nothing extraordinary 
in the that some one religion should ulti- 
mately be well organized for the perpetual preser- 
vation of morality. The preface gives us a 
better idea than we. once had of the author's 


ing balloon ascents have been 
during the Rest month, par- 


alace on June 
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Tur publishers of the Galazy assure us that 
whatever articles they have transcribed from 
English periodicals have been paid for. ‘* We 
heartily share your wish that our Co 


should an international copyright law, and 
ou will find our names in the list of those who 
ave petitioned for this measure. With it we 
shall wholly freed from that partial depen- 
dence upon English authors into which we have 
been forced by the action of some of our pub- 
lishers.” 

At last we stand a fair chance of having some 
light thrown upon those odd signs which we 
have all encountered at one time or another in 
quaint thoroughfares and old neighbourhoods, 
such as the Cow in Boots, Queen’s Head and 
Artichoke, Pig and Whistle, Shoulder of Mutton 
and Cat, Bull and Three Calves, Royal Bed, Q in 
the Corner, Grave Maurice, Cow and Snuffers, 
&c. A work which has been in preparation 
several years by Messrs. Jacob — and J. 
Camden Hotten is about to appear upon the sub- 
ject. The title will be ‘‘ A History of Signboards 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day,” 
and it is understood that the literature of all 

es and countries has been ransacked for ex- 
planation. Some three thousand signs are 
treated of, and one hundred curious pictures of 
ancient or remarkable sign-boards are given. 

In Notes and Queries the word ‘‘ Abracadabra ” 
is said to occur first in a poem by Q. Severus 
Sammonicus, who lived in the second and third 
centuries. A crystal ball, inscribed with the 
word ‘‘ Ablathanalba” in Greek letters, was 
lately found in a burying-place in Denmark, 
about the date of the sixth century. This is 
the only instance yet known of such a ball with 
an inscription upon it. It will be observed this 
new word is, ina certain sense, more perfect than 
the first ; for the letters read backwards come 
more nearly to the same thing. Both words are 
probably far older than the Christian era. Can 
‘* Ablathanalba” be a barbarous compound from 
** ablatio” a taking away, and ‘‘ thanatos,” death ? 

Tue Musical Standard, established some 
years since as a fortnightly publication, an- 
nounces itself as a weekly paper in future. 
Many papers have appeared in it on ecclesias- 
tical music, and some novel views on chanting. 


Mr. Mutxer, author of ‘‘ King Maximilian 
II. of Bavaria,” has written a book entitled 
“Die Hohenzillern Könige in der Kultur- 
geschichte.”’ 

Ir ‘‘ The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,” just 
ge te at New York, and simultaneously 

y Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. in London, 
and written by Dr. Craven, the physician 
—— to attend him from the first by the 

nited States Government, can be relied on, 
Mr. Davis was put in irons on the third day of 
his imprisonment. His health sank so rapidly 
under this severity, that after five days they 


were removed. Judging from the extracts we 


have seen, the book must be a most interesting 
one. 

A New York paper reports, at the conclusion 
of a debate in the House of Representatives at 
ae sa mn: ‘“* Many other members who 
designed making long speeches to-day, and who 
had no opportunity of doing so, were authorized 
to have their » oreo published in the Globe as 
part of the debates:” Can no similar arrange- 
ment be carried out here also ? 

THe names of the Royal Commissioners on 
the Coal supply are gazetted. The commission 
will consist A the Duke of Argyll, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mr. Hussey 
Vivian, Mr. G. T. Clark, Mr. J. Dickinson, Mr. 
G. Elliot, Mr. T. Emerson Forster, Mr. John 
Geddes, Mr. Robert Hunt, Professor J. Beete 
Jukes, Mr. John Hartley, Dr. John Percy, Mr. 
Joseph Prestwich, Mr. A. C. Ramsay, and Mr. 
J. T. Woodhouse. These gentlemen are ordered 
**to investigate the probable quantity of coal 
contained in the coal-fields of the United King- 
dom, and to report on the quantity of such coal 
which may be reasonably expected to be avail- 
able for use ; whether it is probable that coal 
exists at workable depths under the Permian, 
new red sandstone, and other superincumbent 
strata ; to inquire as to the quantity of coal at 
present consumed in the various branches of 
manufacture, for steam navigation, and for 
domestic p as well as the quantity ex- 
ported, and how far, and to what extent, such 
consumption and export may be expected to in- 
crease ; and whether there is reason to believe 
that coal is wasted either by bad working or by 
carelessness or neglect of proper appliances for 
its economical consumption.” 

Somz time ago we reported that the French 
Government had again contemplated the possi- 
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bility of a tunnel being made, under the English 
| Pay of i “Ss icon tree ——— 
Times, are now being made under the i 
tendence of Mr. Hawkshaw, in the neighbour. 
hood of Dover, and between Calais and 
Boulogne ; and in the course of this summer 
explorations will be made in mid-channel. It. 
is proposed to carry on the excavation for the 
tunnel from both ends, as well as from shafts 
in the Channel. At the top of the shafts 
powerful steam-engines will be erected for 
pumping, for drawing up the excavated mate. 
rial, and for supplying power to the machinery 
by which excavation will be effected. The 
tunnel will communicate on the French side with 
the Northern of France Railway, and on the 
English side with the South-Eastern, and London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railways, so that there 
will be an unbroken line of railway communi- 
cation between London and Paris. 

A BALLAD in F, *Oh meet me at the stile !” 
is intended to supply a want felt in most ballad 
music. It is applicable to the drawing-room as 
well as in the concert. The simple but pleasing 
arrangement places it within the power of any 
amateur tenor or baritone. 

In its concluding article on ‘*The Book Clubs 
of America,” the Round Table says: ‘In the fall 
of 1865, three gentlemen in the City of New 
York organized an association, with the title of 
‘The Washington Club,’ for the purpose of re- 
producing, in fac-simile, the early addresses, &c., 
concerning the illustrious Father of his country 
particularly those which were delivered on 
the occasion of his death. Only fifty copies 
of each are to be printed. The Washington 
Club has as yet issued only a single work—the 
celebrated oration by Fisher Ames.” 

Tue Natural History Society of High 
Wycombe have issued the first number of a 
Quarterly Magazine. 

Tue Art Journal for July contains a memoir 
of Mrs. Hemans and of Baron Henri Leys, with 
engravings of three of his pictures : ‘‘ Erasmus 
in his Study,” ‘‘ Luther Singing in_ the 





Streets of Eisenach,” and ‘The Curfew.” 
There is also an aceount by Mr. Beavington 
Atkinson of the National Albert Memorial now 


sey progressing towards completion in Hyde 
ark. 


Mr. FRANKLAND has been elected by the 
French Academy Correspondent to the Chemical 
Department. 

M. Bosavur, the inventor, has despatched a 
hundred litres of his phenol to Garibaldi’s 
army. 

Tue Round Table assures its readers that in 


the lines— 
Him who sings, 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
Tennyson refers to Dante. We have had no 
doubt hitherto that Goethe is the poet referred 
to. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENS- 


WORTH. By the Author of “John and I,” “ Dr. Jacob,” 
&c. 3 Vols. 


PELIOIA’S DOWRY. By Mrs. Pitz- 


maurice Oxepsen. 3 Vols. 


KING'S BAYNARD. By the Hon. Mrs. 


rorce Girrorp,. 3 


THE WIFE'S ERROR. By Lady Blake, 


ust ready. 





HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Strest. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry 
ll of “* East Lynne,” is now ready at every 








NEW NOV&L BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.’ 
This day is ready, at every Library, in 3 Vols., 


Bloom Author of "east vane". Martins Bree 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street. 





NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 
This day is published, in 1 Vol., 7s, 6d., 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By James Hawway. 
Also just published, uniform with the above, 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS A Series of Essays from the 
Saturday Review. 


SUNNYSIDE PAPERS. By Anparew Hatupar, Author of 
“ Everyday Papers. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 


LIST OF JEW BOOKS, 


THE J PROFITS OF PANICS: 
Revelations of a City Man. A New Book for the 

Siilion iy the Author of “ Bubbles of Finance.” In 

popular form, price One = 3 [On the 6th inst. 


THE PRISON LIFE OF JEFFERSON 
DAVIS: Embrac Details and Incidents in his Cap- 
pam y ther with many Conversations on Topics of 

Public Interest. By Joun J. Craven, M.D., Physician 
of of the Prisoner during his Confinement. 1 Vol., post 8vo. 
[Will be ready on Monday. 


IL. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA: its Progress and 


Prospects. A. Forster, Esq., late Member of the Legis- 
lative Connell of Adelaide. emy 8vo, with Map, cloth, 
price lis. [Now ready. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
ps BENJAMIN As, LL.D., late Professor 


and Geoiog’s inYale College, U.S.A. 
and Diary. By Groner Fisuer. 
[On the 6th July. 


Chemistry, Mineralo, 
Chiefly from’ his own MS. 
2 Vols., pest 8vo, with — 


THE LIFE OF THE LATE DR. MOUN- 


TAIN, BISHOP of QUEBEC. &vo, — 
vE [On the 6th July. 


THIR RTY YEARS OF ARMY LIFE ON 
E BORDER. ns; xp ng Descriptions of the —— 
Nomads of the Plains xplorations of New Territory ; 
Trip across the Rock Mountains in the Winter ; Dees 
tions of the Habits of different Animals found in the West, 
and the Methods of Hunting them; with Incidents in the 
Life of Different Frontier Men, &c., "&e. By Colonel R. B. 
Marcr, U.S.A., Author of “The Prairie Traveller.” With 
numerous Ilustrations. (Shortly. 


NEW BOOKS for the SUMMER, 


Sixth Thousand, now ready, 


A  HOUSAN D MILES IN THE ROB 





Y CANOE, ON THE DANUB MOSELLE, RAINE, 
REUSS AAS MARN THAM MAINE SEINE, 
MEUS THE KES OF CONSTANCE AND 
LUCER , Cambridge, 


Ane. By J. MacGreeo en, Se Coll. 
Barrister-at-Law. With Illustra 
with a Map, price 5s. 


Fourth Thousand, now ready, 


LIFE WITH THE ESQUIMAUX. Com- 
from the Journals of Captain C: Hau, of *8* 
Wisali Barque ‘‘George Henry,’ from May 29, 1860, 

Septem 13, 1862, An entirely’ New Edition, in 1 Vol 

Poo Wootent pages, with Coloured Illystrations, Map, an 
Woodeute bea beautifully printed, price 7s. 6d., forming 2 
and most popular Edition of a Work on Arctic 
Life and Exploration ever published. 


Third Thousand. Now * 


THE CRUISE of the ‘FROLIC. A 
Holiday-Book for Young Yacht-loying People. By W. H. G. 
Kixeston. New Edition, with 4 Illustrations. Fscp. cloth, 5s. 


A NEW BOOK FOR THE SEASIDE. Now ready. 


UN NDER th the WAVES; or, The Hermit 
Society. A Book for the Seaside. By Annte Riptey. 
Imaperal 16mo, with —— * Illustrations, cloth extra, 

; or gilt edges, 4s. 


ons Small post 8vo, 


Fifteenth Pe lr Now ready. 
CAPTAIN MAURY’S.GREAT WORK ON THE SEA. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 
SEA and its METEOROLOGY ; or the Economy of the 
Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its ee | 3 F mates 
its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be moral 
interest in its Commercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits B 
Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. Eleventh 28 being 
the Third Edition of the Author's revised and enlarge 
be 4 Small post 8vo, 5s. 

This Edition, as Well” as its immediate predecessor, 

* des 3 the researches and observations of the last three 

yea and is - yright in England and on the Continent. 

isa subject in the abstract hopelessy dry, treated in 

a manner that, fron the opening of the k to its close, never 

tires ; and we shut it with a — determination to know more of th 

many interesting features of the ocean. The American Kydvol 
in nervously eloquent summed up the 

ce of man upon the laws the t watery 
element called ocean, and of the a * here which envelops it, 
and well describes the close ae a tween the two. He 
dwells upon the temperature of and its life and death- 
creating consequenc pot the winds which blow over the surface 
of the waters, and of the climates through which they together 

Not only does he treat of the animate and i mate pro- 
** of mst the sea and of the currents which circulate through 

waters and impart life and action to its uttermost, depths ; 

bat to Captain Maury we are indebted for much info on— 
ind for all that mankind possesses—of the crust of the earth 
beneath the blue waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

Hopelessly scientific would these subjects be in the hands of 


replete with and geni is is 
— 8* te ie 


the royal and mercantile navies of Eng a and yr ons is in- 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


NOTICE.—The Third Edition is ready This Day. 


TOILERS OF THE SEA. By Victor 


fiveo, Author of “ Les Misérables.” 3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 
“As an idyl of bomen bs love and simple heroism, we know 


save parts Arden’ that can compare with the 
touching ewectone of the chosing scenes of the book.”— 


encounters all the fury, and 

of ee ae — 808 

his re’ he to have unconsci but irrevocably lost 

her heart to another. But this plainest of stories is worked into 

uine y by an exercise of poetic powor which, at least 

: ome ions of its » has very rarely been surpassed 
a 


“A free, spirited translation Of a noble book. It is difficult 
to dissent from those who fancy they discoverin the author's 
three volumes @ roniance, an épic poem, and a drama of real 
live. There is.also in the volumes a full of grace, 


idyl, 

sweetness, and sim . If there be one who 

fom the poreatl Gf tet Uo 2k without feelin not sa ae 
ane. oe ot 


The Quarterly Review, 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 7th, and Bills by the 9th JULY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


The Edinburgh Review, 


No. CCLIIL, 
Will be published on SATURDAY NEXT, the lth inst. 


ConTenTs. 





I. MAHOMET. 
Il. WEATHER FORECASTS AND STORM WARNINGS. 

III. ANNALS OF THE HUGUENOTS. 

IV. MILL ON SIR WM. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
V. BAKER'S EXPLORATION OF THE ALBERT 

NYANZA. 
VI, THE AMERICAN NAVY IN THE LATE WAR. 
VII. PRECIOUS STONES. 
VIII. CHARLES LAMB. 
IX. THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


London : LONGMANS & CO. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 





Quarterly Journal of Science. 
CONTENTS OF No. XI., JULY, 1866, price 5s. 


1. THE MORTALITY OF LIVERPOOL AND ITS NA- 
TIONAL DANGER; with a Typhus Map of the 
Borough. 

2, THE NEW IRON-FIELDS OF ENGLAND. With Wood- 
cuts. By Epwarp Hu11, B.A., F.G. S. 

3% THE HABITS AND CONDITION OF THE TWO 


EARLIEST KNOWN RACES OF MEN. Pilate and 
Woodcuts. By W. Borp Dawsrns, M.A., Oxon, F.G.S. 


4. SCIENCE AND CRIME, The “ Mountain Ash” Murder. 

5. BRITISH VOLCANIC ROCKS. Hints to Home Tourists. 
By Arcamavy Gerxir, F.R.S. 

6. DE LA RUE AND CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
With Portrait. 

7. GEOLOGICAL MAPS: Their Relation to Agriculture and 
the Coal Supply. 


8 ON A TEMPORARY OUTBURST OF LIGHT IN A 
STAR IN CORONA BOREALIS. With Woodcut. 
By Witu1am Hvueosss, F. R.S. 


CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE. The International Horticul- 
tural Exhibition and Congress. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, 11 New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, No, XIV., JULY, 1866, . 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
CONTENTS : 


I. ON. THE COMPARATIVE ANTHROPOLOGY OF 
SCOTLAND.~ With an Illustration. 


ll. VOLGRAF?P’S ANTHROPOLOGY. 
III. DR. LATHAM’S WORKS. 
IV. vor aoe ON ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPLORA- 


V. EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 
VI. THE SECT OF MAHARAJAS. 
VII. SPANISH ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
VILL. PHILOSOPHICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
IX. BAKER’S BASIN OF THE NILE. 
X. PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANPHROPO.- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 
XI. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SO. 
CIETY contains Papers by Dr. Hype Cranks, Mr. T. Bares, 
Mr. T. V. Roniys, Mr. L. O. Prxe, Mr. A. Hieorns, Mr, W. H. 
Wester, Mr. C. C. Buaxe, Mr. G. Perniz, Mr. J. Axpexsox, Mr. 
R. J. Suearer, and Mr. J. Cixcucan. 


London : TRUBNER & CO., Paternoster Row. 


Art-Journal 


For JULY. 


The number (price 2s. 6d.) contains LINE ENGRAVINGS 
after Elmore’s *“ Wife’s Portrait,” by S. S. Smith, Poole’s 
* Parting,” by T. Bacon, and “ Part of the —_ Frieze of the 
Parthenon, as restored by John Henni R. Freebairn. 
The Literary Contributions include : “Baron 2 Henri Leys,” by 
James Dafforne, with Three Examples of his Works; “* Etruscan 
Architecture in Rome,” by D. T. Ansted; “‘ National Albert 
Memorial,” by J. B. Atkinson ; ; “*How Croziers were Carried,” 
by Peter Cunningham ; “The Paradise of Artists,” by W. Pp. 
Baily ; “ Mrs. Hemans, ates. ig x lustre. 
tions: ‘Swiss Scenery,” with Three ; “Improve- 
ments in Art- Manufacture ;” * Bri Tndtibution = Old 
Masters ;” “ Early Tuscan Paintings,” &e., &c, 


London: VIRTUE & CO., 26 Ivy Lane. 


NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 


The NEW LIST of BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, comprising all the BEST WORKS of 
the past and present Season, is NOW READY, and will be 
forwarded Postage Free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Liurrzp, 

















London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hil. 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
639 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


vorth British Review. 


ee oy a 


Baker, and a Chromo-Lith 


Lake from which the Nile and 
— Baker, beautifully — * Steel by conn Chat 
Photographs, 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 


AND 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE SOURCES. 


By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M. A. F.R.G.S., 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 





A model of what a book of travel should be.”— 
Saturday Review. 

A narrative of personal courage, endurance, and per- 
severance, which fills the mind, not only with wonder, but 
with pride.” —Scotsman. 


‘* Mr. Baker has completed the solution of the greatest 
geographical mystery of the last two thousand years; his 
name, and that of his heroic wife, will be imperishably 
associated with the sources of the Nile; and his book 
will in future ages be read, as we now read Herodotus—a 
classic in literature, a romance in adventure, and a high 
authority in geographical history.”—British Quarterly 
Review. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





This day is published, 
THE TENTH THOUSAND, WITH A NEW 
PREFACE, OF 


ECCE HOMO: 


A SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CU., London. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


LANDSBOROUGH’S EXPLORA- 


TION of AUSTRALIA from CARPENTARIA to MEL- 
BOURNE. By J.S. Lava, formerly H.M. Inspector of 
Schools. With Chart and Catalogue of Carpentaria Flora, 


THOMAS MURBY, 32 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 
SIMPKIN & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Just published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, price 1s. post free, 


ENRY G. BOHN’S GENERAL CATA- 


gn ORGS ¢ of — aos MANUSCRIPTS. Part 
GREEK and LATIN 


CELLAN IES Ties inciading 1 eology, Fathers of aie Chureh, 


; ous Dra in Vol 
tions, All of which are offered pip Lb — prices, 
Advertiser being about to retire from Business. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4 and 6 York Street, Covent Garden, 
* London, W.C. 


Mode ort, Facetiz 
SOR English, Fo and Oriental ; 
and Books ; Rare and 





NEW NOVEL, 
Just published, 1 Vol., cloth, price 10s, 6d, 


Lynton Grange. . A Novel. 


NGTON, 


By 


“ Lynton Grange is an amusing, well-written tale, containing 
passages of great power, and presents us with very just 
appreciation of character."—The Reader. 


“ Lynton Grange is a novel of a highly interesting description. 
The plot is well conceived, the characters well drawn, and the 
writing easy and vigorous.”"—The Morning Star. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row. 





Limp cloth, price Is., 


Systematic Memory ; or, How to 


Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better. By 
T. Maciarex, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





240 pages, boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 


Vegetable Cookery : including a 


Complete Set of Recipes for Pastry, Preserving, 
the Preparation of Sauces, —— 


Joux Surru. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.c. 





REALLY — 
A OXFORD bain ree aA —E 





STEEL 





“4 BOOK WHICH EVERYBODY MUST READ."— 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS, AND POST PAID. 








IRON and BRASS 


It contains upwards of 600 ILLUSTRATIONS of his Unrivalled STOCK of 
STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, NICKEL SILVER and BRITANNIA 
METAI, GOODS, DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, STOVES, FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY - PIECES, KITCHEN RANGES, LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, CLOCKS, TABLE CUTLERY, BATHS, 
TOILETWARE, TURNERY, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, &c., with LISTS of PRICES, and PLANS 
of the 


TWENTY LARGE 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 


SHOW - ROOMS, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET: 1 la 2 3 & 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4 5& 6 PERRY’S PLACE, 


and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 








[HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The real NICKEL oLVES, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 
by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., 
beyond all comparison the very best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 


A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 




















hw & | be 

oe 3 al . 

zee Ji |i5 

— 

22 Es 33 

£s.0.|£8.d)€s. d.\£ 5. d. 
12 Table Forks . 1118 02 0 012 4 0/2 100 
12 Table 8 113 02 0 02 4 02 100 
12 Dessert Forks ............ 1 401 10 O/1 12 O11 15 0 
12 Dessert Spoons............ 1 401 10 Oj1 12 O|1 15 0 
12 Tea — 101601 O01 201 50 
6 Egg gilt bowls .... |0 10 0.0 12 00 12 0/0 13 6 
2 Sauce . 10 600 800 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon.............. 0 660 900 100011 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls .... [0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bow].. (0 180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ...... |0 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Carvers . {L 4. O)1 10 01 10 O11 10 0 
1 Butter Knife.............. 0 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle .. 10 0/0 12 010 16 0/0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .............. 0 330 460 460 50 
Total............ 19 19 912 9 0118 9 6114173 








Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An Oak ~ 


Chest, to contain the above, and a relative number of 

Knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers 

and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur frames, &c., at pro- 

—5 prices. All kinds of Re-plating done by the 
tent Process. 


PENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 


URTON’S SHOW-R 


ongery, as cannot approached 


= oom ag General Ironm 
“elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or | 
” .* exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu 


‘ ornaments, £3 8s. to £33 10s.; Bronze Fenders, with 
stan 7s. to £5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; 

-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 
3s, 3d. set to £4 4s. The Burton and all other Patent 


Stoves with radiating hearth-plates. 


(JASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.—The 
increased and in use of in private heuses 
has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to t from the 
various manufacturers in metal and glass all that is new 
and choice p Brackets, e~yw~ —* Caen, 
to , and dwe -rooms, as we 
fitters some designed expresal for him ; these are ON 
——— *—* 
y an uneg 

assortment. The Sod Matched tm plain Serures, at ees 

those which have tended to e his 














MS. They contain such an assort- | 
ment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, cme y Spree, Fire- | 





ISH COVERS and HOT - WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. Block Tin, 19s. the Set of Six ; elegant modern 
Patterns, 35s. 6d. to 49s. 6d. the Set; Britannia Me tal, 
with or without silver-plated handies, £3 2s. to £6 8s. the 
Set of Five ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the Set of Four , Block 
Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; 
a Metal, 22s. to 80s.; electro-plated, on nickel, full 
size, £9. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY. 

The largest assortment of London-made TEA URNS 

in the world (including all the recent novelties many of 

which are registered) is on sale at WILLIAM §&. 
BURTON'S, from 30s. to £6. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8, BURTON. 





8 Feet | 4 Feet | 5 


For Brepsreaps, WIDE. 6 Inches|6 Inches, F 


2 
2 
— 





Best Straw Palliisses .......... 
Best French Alva Mattresses .. 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses .. 
Coloured Wool Mattresses...... | 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses .. | 
Best Brown Do., Extra Thick .. 
Good ite Wool Mattre: , 

Extra Super Do. Do........4.+. | 
Good Horse Hair Do, .......... 
Extra Super Do.. * | 


~~ 


CPO DMWO=“Tt9Ato-180°* 
et 


oacn* 





— ee it et 
Wore 
— — — 


OOOH ONS Re —— 
So Saccocooocoegaaas 


eS — — 


German Spring Hair Stuffing .. 
Bxtra Saper Do.... ....csccses. 
French Wool and Hair Mattress | 
for use over spring .......... 
Extra Super Do. Do. 
— eds, Poultry, in Good | 
| 
Do. Do. Grey Goose, in Bordered | 
Linen Tic Ey ee ee 
Do. Do. Best White Do. in Best 
DY Gis en'o6 Ae'ed 06 06 0046 68 


CE CO PD IO te OS yy, 
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20 
14 0 
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0 
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Feather Pillows, 3s. to 10s. 6d. ; Bolsters, from 6s. to 
£1 9s. 6d. 


Down Pillows, from 10s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


PATENT IRON BEDSTEADS, fitted with 
* Ry oye Joints and Patent Sacking on Castors, from 


Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, 
from £1 4s. to £45 5s. 


URNITURE, in complete suites for Bed- 

room, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, Polished 

and J always on show. These are made by 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, at his Manufactory, 84, Newman- 

stréet, and every article is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware 
in gréat variety, from 3s. Set of five pieces. 








{UTLERY WARRANTED. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 





Ivory HANDLEs. 


Carvers, 
per Pair. | 


Table 
Knives, 
per Dozen. 
Knives, 
per Dozen. 


Dessert 





a 


SGAaacoooeacwts 


34-inch Ivory Handles............++ | 
$-inch Fine Ivory Balance Handle* 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles ...... 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles.......... 
4-inch Finest can Ivory Handles 
Do., with Silver Ferules............ 
Do., Carved Handles, Silver Ferules 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles ...... 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern...... 


BD bo Or CO DS et et es 
wm Oe Ae Ot! 
Scooomeoocang 
— — — 
monn Swe 
cooocoaso“ng, 
— — — 
—— OO Ce 


Cle m Co bo 
ne 


Boye anpd Horn HAnpdLes.— 
KNIVES AND Forks PER Doz. 
White Bone Handles .............. 
Do., Balance Handles ............4.5 | 
Black Horn-Rimmed Shoulders .... 
Do., Very Strong Rivetted Handles | 





1 
1 





ore No 
accom 








The est stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives andforks 
and carvers. . 


APIER MACHE and [RON TEA-TRAYS, 

—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS, 

— unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty. 


New Oval Papier Maché Trays 


per Set of Three .......... from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto Iron ditto ............ from 10s. 0d. to 4 guineas. 
Convex-shape ditto . . from 7s. 6d. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 

8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW ROOM de 
voted exclusively to the display of BATHS and TOILET 
WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest. 
and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marke:l 
at ** roportionate with those that have tended tv 
make his Establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to 
£5 12s.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, 14s. to 32s.; Hip 
14s. to 81s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Fu Hot 
and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 
Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of Three. 


(LOCKS CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites in- 

spection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show - 

rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 

objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the first Manu- 

—— of Paris, from whom William 8. Burton imports 
em direct. 


Clocks, from......... 7s. 6d. to £45 0s. Od. 
Candelabra, from ...... 138. 6d. to 16 10s. 0d. per pair. 
Bronzes, from ........«+ 188. Od. to 16 16s. Od. 

Lamps, Moderateur, from 6s. 0d. to 9 0s. Od. 

Pure Colza Oil .......... 4s. Od. per gallon. 








=a 
Printed by WILLIAM JOHN JOHNSON, at No. 121 Fleet Street, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of 
* * No, 2 Tavistock Street, Covent 


London; and Published for the Proprietor by A. LAWLER, at the Office, 
Garden, in the City of Westminster.—Saturday, July 7, 1866, 














